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PREFATORY NOTE 



The ^companying pages £rc an aEnplificetion □ £ five 
lecture? delivered .at the University ip 1929-M, The mam 
smnrccH of ini'ormahon are the KaiifalTyn Artlwiistra. 
:lie inscriptions of Asokp. and the Fragments oF Megastbenie&. 
In the first cEtiptee will he found a critical examiination Ol 
their authenticity and their value -as sources tn the history of 
Maury aO India. I haie come- to the COndtliLoei tfc*t the 
eiicani Aflltaia&tra ;s the accredited ivork of the chancellor 
of Candra^upta Ifaurya, Tht inscriptions of A Joka folloiv,, 
to a Jarge extent, this ttl important treanst, Though rhe 
fragments of hfegastheues could not be credited «-5l1i much 
trustworthiness, they are ttBffi as supplementing the primary 
fiGUrce-S. 

One chapLer is devoted to die character and extent of 
the Empire Tlirc* chapters Ofi Ihe Central Administration,, 
and One on the Provincial and Lncai Governments follow. A 
careful comparison between the 1 KantaLiyan polity and the 
polity lying behind the inscriptions of Afoka. confirm? 
the view, is will be a«en from these chapters, that iTie 
polity behind the Edicts is the Kautafiyan polity. The last 
chapter le on tSaa rejigion of (fie M&uryaa in general, and 
that oT Candragopta and of Afoka in particular. A critical 
sLudy of the relevant inscriptions, not to speal; ol literary 
evidences, has led me to conclude that neither Atoka was el 
Bttddhi&t nor Candragtipla a /ain. 

The: correspondences between ihc Artheiastra texts anti 
the text of die iuscriptiOLli of Aioks arc so giaring^rjiat it 
would be Ear from the truth to postulate the theory that the 




viil 



dumb documents left to ns as legacy by Aitika. itn eassnttfllij 1 
religions, in mncor in eliararLcr, In tile light of new inter- 
pretations suggested far different terras and pissjijres of the 
edicts, it is found that tilt Inscriptions contain rttiidl reliable 
data to ire-cffMtftict EIlc politic-it hi story of A iota and 
Lils prcdcccssOrs- 

Tn this re-cQnSitnKtioit nJ institution^ rdigiona an:1 
political., eliccketl and verified wherever possible From 
tiue accounts of classical writer^ nit endeavour Is made 
m ofitablisb n thesis as to the diaracler of tii-e Government of 
the time. The conEtiiiiiEdti was 4 beoeyoEent form of 
monarchy wiili democratic institutions, almost modem in 
character. 

My grateful achnowicdgrnents etc dn: to Professors 
&. Krtshnaswami Aiyangar and K. A, Nitakanta Sastri 
for valuable suggestions and guidance in die wlioLc work. 

mmddI Gardens, ) 

ATADRASf i V. it. Rauachanoba Dl ECSJIITAJl. 

It Eft Iiily, i9i?. I 




CHAPTER I 



SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

See. i THE EVIDENCE OF THE PURAtfAS 

Historians oi Ancient India generally classify the 
original authorities for the early history of India into 
four rJe.fi.mte divisions: (I) tradition mainly based on 
literary records, (2) contemporary literature, (3j notes 
and accounts of foreigners who visited India, and 
{4) ardiffiological evidence. 1 Let us take up these 
sources on c. by one ami categorically examine thesr 
value in recons trued tig the Mauryan epoch of Indian 
History., especially its administrative side, Though the 
undent Hindus did not possess the so-called historical 
seii.se in that they had not left accounts of the differ- 
ent members of a dynasty with dales of theix accession 
and succession toge liter \dih their activities in chrono 
logical order, still they had an historical outlook and a 
geographies? cullook as well, Much is spoken to-day 
of the value of geographical studies and their import- 
ance to the historian. A similar study or geography 
coupled with history was attempted with success by 
the composers of the Puranic literature. Each ol the 

n 

eighteen Af alnljDtjrdjmr, .called such because there were 
numbers of other smaller ptirinas (in later days even 
the S t t became included into this class}, 
deals, though not systematically , with five main topics 



1 V. A i Scniili, Batty Wstwry ef 4=fa. Ed- r p, 3 5, 
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(paitealaksmja), namely, primary creation (sarga) s 
secondary creation {pratLsarga ) , genealogies of gods 
and patriarchs (zjtitn.fu), reigns of various -Mi-urns 
(jKdWT^i^ra), and the history of th^ old dynasties of 
kings {TFajufrapiNcarifu)'.' 1, In a recent valuable work 
of Von Willibald Kirftl eel tided ‘‘Dm Pm'&ui Po-iiea- 
iaksana’" an atternp: h made to group together the com- 
mon texts of these pura^ias cm the five main topics, An 
early endeavour in this direction was made by 
F, E. Farguer wtio in Ills works "'Ancient Indian iiu* 
fenced Tradition” and "Purina Teat of ike Dynasties 
c f the Kali Ag$ H was concerned chiefly with the last of 
the five topics of this da^s, Reducing these five topics 
for l he sake of convenience to two — creation of the 
universe and the genealogy of gods and kings — we find 
the principal aim of the purimas to be a comprehensive 
study of die geography and the history of die then 
known world. The first two out of the five deal with 
the earth and its surface, atmosphere,, china-ic, land and 
water forms, geography of vegetation and animal life 
including the habitatkms of man. The last three topics 
are tlie history of gods, of Mrjiis the first king and of 
the other later kings- From this the object of the 
Purina literature is evident that it is to impart a 
knowledge of die geography and the history of the 
land- If we are permitted to make a conjecture,, the 
ancient writers conceived that a study of geography, 
i.e,, the various phenomena of nature precedes any 
study of history. Having thrown open die study of 
these purhnas to the members of all castes and creeds it 
seems that the Puranie writers of Ancient India expect- 

-^WajcdoncH, Hiiiary af SaiutriJ Jjfrnrmrr, V. 301 . 
t K'JK Sjdirauiier, BuliC Yif£ . 
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ed every citizen of the land f?rsr to acquaint himself or 
herself with a scientific knowledge of the historical 
geography oi the laud. 

If this position be granted, the Purihios are tfl 
be treated as the most systematic reconds which trans- 
mit ancient Indian historical tradition. No doubt the 
accounts are in certain places embellished unduly and 
sometimes unnaturally Omitting such embellish- 
merits, the fact remains tba: arty scientific 

historian of India can have ample materials which, if 
properly investigated, would go a long way to fill in the 
gaps left here and there in the various epochs of ancient 
history. The researches of Eiihler have led him to 
conclude tha: matniudi aj, V&y\i t Vijmi-, Motsyo, and 
Broh urfwfa Fi i-rif] tu refer in royal dyna&ries. includ- 
ing that of the Guptas, Lhey may he styled as historical 
Pcitanag. 3 The Bkdgavaia Pwfrtpo takes us a little 
farther rmd deals with post-Gupfa dynasties also. 
These pur-anas above mentioned arc invaluable to our 
study for they transmit the Kau{aKyan tradition, 
namely, Kam;alj r a helped Candragupta, the first Maur- 
yar, King in establishing hi s rule by defeating the reign- 
ing king of the Nanda dynasty. Further these 
puranas enable us to add much to the history of the 
pre-Mauryan India by way of information. 

According to this source oi information the 
Non das reigned the earth only for one hundred years 
aiid were succeeded hy (he MauryaS, This change in 
dynasty was effected with the help of a Brahman 
Kautalya hy name. The latter had Candragupta 
anointed as King, The Mauryar. kings reigned for 

irnd. AM XXV, I BPS, Tip. 33 3-ffi. 
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137 years cmdi then the Government passed into the 
IjajuJi of the &uriga 3 r Collating ill the puranic mate- 
rials availabie the following is the categorical list of 
the 13 kings of the Mainyan dynasty with respective 



periods of their nile^- 




Candragnpta 


r . 24 years. 


Eindu-Hata (Bhaarasara) 


, . 24 years. 


Asoka 


. r 36 years. 


Kimala (Asaka's son) 


S years. 


Bandhiipalita 


8 yoara. 


Lndrapatita 


B . 10 years. 


Dasona 


, , 7 years. 


Dasar&tha 


. , 8 years. 


Eamprati 


9 years, 


i>alisukji 


. . 1 3 years, 


Devadhannan (Devavnrman) 


7 years. 


Satndhara (^atinihanjus) 


0 years. 


Brhadratha ( Brhada^va ) 


, , 70 years. 

232 years. 



Bat same purSiias like the Matsya and the Vayu 1 men- 
tion nine kings of the dynasty omitting four names 
Daiona, D&SUrffttha, Samprati, and £&Usuka and bring 

1 iiilr.hiTLiv-i" ! 5 n «fvan K&mi|™ v|i tlvinstaliHihl 
bfti&tvi r.iahlin fa.T5aia.la-1 r.iiidtH<kll.i m tha.visyu r i| | 
il: q zi il i rf v- i L i n l nrr:ai rajj-'i KuMl^ffib itllSfltSflBBltil 
callls'Ycfiiifci iuiiA i.iji [luidraR-JP 1 '-'-' 1 'lip *i !! 

^ha'L'Ici Phjrifju&raitLa ^LiliT-'irtiilsyTnii nrtiah! 
lV*JviTTiisrtl* rlji Aioko lihavzti nTfa'I 

ar," L !_ J L i =i I.' KuP&lft?tIi vir^nartiu WnariiTatif 
^□nllimr.L.ra.yU'i ti '■'h 1 :'- 1.3 t *1 P^n^kiifiELTtih.|| 

T:."«r .L"ii:ps.lil ilivLiio dsiim/.nhiL ru^S! iLali ! 

Kli.vvilS sa/ptivar^iTU EcYrivormi iiuTH^hpS'i!! 

Sal-iHliariiiijIxu :a&ya |Mi ru Lhiv^yilil 
J3 Ttuf Ji t ■■■ Fi-^Z-J, VFu-jUrbi ajiti vai Uiivili □Tyafcl! 
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the rcfgntog time of the dynasty to 1 37 years though 
it is actually 133 years. 

Though the extant pur^uas, dn opr agree in certain 
details and however conflicting the accounts mav be, 
they have done a distinct wrvice by mentioning at 
least the names of the various kings of the dynasty. 
Pa-gitcr has retnar-ied rather doubtfully that the 
account of this dynasty suffered more than that of any 
other and that this was because its great fame in Bud’ 
dhisrrj disgraced it in Brahmanical eyes.' There is 
no warrant for this supposition. It is yet a problem 
whether the Mauryas won groat iau:e in Buddhism 
as Pargiter would have ii_ Our investigation into 
the subject leads to a. different view. It in b. eurttru- 
versial pwirit to which we shall revert in a later chap* 
ttr. Granting for our present pui-|»se that Afoka 
waj a Buddhist by conviction can we conclude on tills 
account that all the Maury an nuonarchs favoured 
Buddhism? Surely Asaka cannot 1 >e taken to repre^ 
setif all the Mauryan dynasty. There are other 
monurehs equally great and equally tolerant and gene- 
rally accepted to be non-Buddhists. Thus the argu- 
ment of Pargiter is a mere assumption and lacks the 
support of tangible evidence. It is age in yrcouvintir.g. 
A remarkable circurnst£nce in this comuscaon is that 
the successors of the Mauryan dynasty, namely, the 
Sungas and Ksmvas or Kanvayiftas are generally be- 
lieved! to he Brahru&rdcal in their outlook and pclicy. 
This view is also shared by pargitcr. Do we get any 

Mt rilra lAujJn y* ['I ! ij't- ■ * .i 1 1 *■ L fca VUundlULi^i 
UplilTEmiaftchaiaiH pilrukn bibhj* lofiliin ta'nli'tf&Lil | 

-V&**, Cb. H, 

<J>. Metwr, C3l . 27"J, H-* 

* Pur&na Tert rf DynaiHei af Krii-Agr, fl. 36. 
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more detail of these dynasties than that oi the Mau- 
ry an dynasty? The accounts here are nothing more 
nor anything less than those for the Mauryan dynasty. 
Therefore to characterise the account of this. particular 
dynasty as having suffered in the hands of its writers 
is to strain possibilities iar too muck 

Sk. H CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 

From the accounts gi ven in the Parana s one fact 
emerges, namely, that Kancaiya was the moving spirit 
during the reign of the first emperor of the Mauryan 
dynasty, if not also cf the second, Recently 
a notable work on ancient Indian polity entitled 
Kavfafya'a Artkal&stra was discovered by Shim* Suftri 
of Mysore who edited arid then translated it. The 
editor of tins remarkable treadle and other 
scholars, European and Indian examined its antiquity 
and came to the only possible conclusion Lhat this work 
must he die work of the famous Minister oi Candra- 
guphL Mxnrya. Hut scholars like Professors Keith 
and Wintemitz have questioned the authenticity oi 
the work and they hold, in spire of a volume opinion 
based on tarts to the contrary, dial ;l belong to the 
School of Ksutalya and chat it mu&t have been a com- 
position oi the second or third century' after Christ. 
The following pages are based on the Lheory that 
^aMfaIya J j Arthal&stra is 3 work of the fourth century 
before Christ and it will not be out of place hare t*> 
examine the arguments for., and against, the thorny 
and arrive at some definite conclusion. 

Identification of Clvo. 

It sa said that "The mention of CLna [citiapat- 
tisfoa cltvo&Mmtya^} is remarkable in 300 B.C, and 
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impossible if the name is derived from lie Thsm 
dynasty (247 %£.)."'■ 

The identification of Qna with China is indeed 
incongruous, Many a country' in the Himalayan 
tracer is mentioned among' the fkmrithing Jlnmpadas 
in ancient Indian epic and Pnrsujic literatupft, In the 
Vayit Pur&n-a’ the C"ioa country is located in the Hima- 
layan regions. The suggestion' that the term refers 
EO £hma, the L.'iilgit tribe which Stilt retains the word 
as well ax. the silk industry is probablt, The reference 
thenj is possibly to the Shin race which must have been 
famous fur silk manufacture in those days. Again 
in Entcrpr-etinj;; this tel'iil We iinlSt take into account thfc 
circumstances under which it is used by Lhe author. 
The Artkadttetra in its reference to the sick of the Shin 
country distinguishes it from other kinds by calling it 
the Cmajjatta and Litis shows that the ancient Onus 
spoke a language related so Sanskrit, It is 
stretching the argument too far to say that 
diese words bai-e any kind of athuity to the Chinese 
language. What is more reasonable is that these were 
Himalayan peoples and indigenous tribes perhaps oi 
Ksatriya origin. From the chapter in which the term 
occurs Et can he. gathered’ that the empire had to import 
furs and skins from the neighbouring country called 
fialiiavn. Ralhavi, according to the. commentator 
Bhattasvamin, is again Himalayan desa," Added to 

L Katk in t!H0, p, 13t. Cf. XHg, jUj Jittoriti JX>Jp, 

uiolii^iifj. y. 113. 

■JClas. S. 83 . 

* 5 * K. P Rairfw Faiify, Fnri I, p. 

* AriiiaiAit.rn, XE. 3 . 

*■ V\±£ nL-iatti}i'irti!D*s CununQitiurr, u. -1% pubbiliui in /.h.O-fc li' , 
Vflt. Xi, l J t. li . UnE^Ttiasatdy wc are net in pgiowwcn flJ the whole 
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this is the fact tint Ch and Sh (Shin, Chin) can be 
interchanged in Shin, push — JMffih/ Thus this 

will be no argument for pushing down the date of the 
Jfovtafryik Above all the derivation of the name 
Cina from die Dynasty of Tbsin r«ts on doubtful 
premises.* 



The Fhiblegicai Data, 

The following is another argument "The metre 
o£ the iJokas. (300 En number) in the is 

far more classical in type than that of the JEfFwflyaya 
■teeli, and it contains correct Trisriibh st&ntaS in tegu- 
lar metre which is clear oruuf of comparatively recent 
date, . i . This fact, coupled with the fact thaL the 
language is not markedly archaic, suggests that we 
cannnt look for a very early date for ebe work/" This 
leads us to examine the philological data which find 
mention in the work/ 

The data furnished in the Arthosastra do not 
seem, ac first sight to follow Pfroini, The inference is 
that either' the was a pre- 

Panmiyan work or Kautalya rejected Pansn/a classi- 
fication and preferred the old Vedic philology. 
Paniiu’s date itself is a hone of contention among 

nf this EUTuHtiJEBri 1 3 $ i$ tilt flWC with I Hi ath:r coicrrjcntkTy jV;iJVHn?J- 
(ii\in publuhd in the FdJljlti 5 bi!s1itlI senf-F. We arc tfin-nkEnj to tile 
Ills Gwapati SIefI ier Kjs :«|[ and Lr-amud. COfflniGHfBTy ■ur. this sill 
bywtt nt bw^. 

Plafffjij P*r I, p. 3i2. 

fi'nfli. Brfli'r.j &lh ed.„ VcL, V, p. eas, an CkJna,. 

± 5r* JaLy'i cdi/Lan c£ Lhc jfrriW^na, Il'rtrv , , p 5. 

+ S« X- V, JJncgii/'imi AiyjjigirB 3flaue A specie if Ptfily, 
VS- 13HH. 
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scholars, the lowest limit being- B-C. 350- 3 Consider- 

ed from different points of view there is no 
warrant to place the work before Pacini. It would 
appear that Kautalya must have known the work but 
rejected, as Patailjalt, the great commentator on 
Pan ini, did in regard :o some details, e.g., classification 
of speech. The Mah&bh&$ya c like the Arthas&tfra 
classifies the i^tas jf speech as four while Panin: and 
his school lay down twofold classification of the parts 
of speech. 1 

On this account can on 5 call PatafLjaLi pre-Pini- 
niyan or can he be credited with ignorance of Pin ini? 
Apparently there was. one set of scholars, perhaps a 
conservative school, who stilt clung to Vedic philology 
in spite of Lhe ricli fruits of the Panin iyan school ► There 
5.S evidence to show that Kautalya was not ignorant of 
lhe Pianiniyan rules. Ill Bk, IT, rhap. 10, hr: shows 
himself familiar with A sttidhy&yl, a book of 
eight chapters in tatras, Kau^lya mentions names 
of some ijapa-? filcc prsdi ami eddi found in Pinini^ 
ga^apAfka. Further there are found in the treats 
some technical tenna of Sanskrit grammar. There 
are, on tile Other hand, JaciS which bear out the state- 
ment that Kiuitalya follows the Vedic system of philo- 
logy. First, mention is made of Lhe fouripEd 
ficaiion of the parts of Speech. ' Secondly, fCautaEya 

IS-t a. Mi&doncU, / n Jjji'j Path p[i. %A-J7 (Ox:ard, LK7 } . 

£ VdI . I, p. o, Ed ■ KicUiorr.. 

■- ^ujn-iitcnJiTJui farfiJni 1.4.14. Tht term used Ip rls jirttaiarim 
iVrfmffJei'-yi^dfSMn'VaHi^rifi. IE. 10 

* ['VFiHflJiipAiii'ah 

TitWfflWiV^'JHin .V il * i il * kvHtpp QJ.S rgn rr ptfJ rfJrJ! -'i| 

TaMt iiCihc jiihrfllllii'iii'riJliil 

m— a 
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uses tin; term (tvyaya in the masculine gender, But 
the traditionally ascribed to Panins 

uses Lite word in Iroth tin; masculine and neuter genders. 
P^ELtli distinctly classifies It under neuter gender. 1 
Ie may be remembered in this connection that the 
LijisrtrtujftjttJFo is ui l iniporlant work consisting 1 of 
1S3 siitras. It prescribes i-iiLcs for determining the 
gender oi nouns. For N1 milikH modern languages 
Sanskrit Itaa a gender for every noun not necessarily 
determined by the. sex," 1 In the same way we conic 
across a large number of upasorga and niptitQ. 1 The 
A rtha&tislra enumerates letters of the alphabet as 
sixty-three : aktirAdaya varip&ii Trijapfih, The Faninj- 
yan Siksa also says that the alphabet consists of 63 or 
64 letters, these being divided into five classes, 
Whether 5t is a bona fide work of the great grammarian 
it seriously questioned in different quarters. The 

book commcurca with a salutation to Panin: , and 
Piiuni is often repeated in -he verses which are i>9 in 
number dealing with variety of metres- Here as 
in the Jtfdiifttfryfl the author speaks in the third person 
which is a feature of ah ancient works, The VyS- 
koropa, which constitutes the teachings of FSnmq 

. c ;Vi Vo5 iCj/jii.t ijj i c-i-,:d,i ufxuarytlii \ 

AvratfUtaiayo 

— IE . ID. 

Cf. K&tya'iiirn. I'rvUi&it'ja ctbicr^iic blCwra it Vajaaaneyi Frai-- 
fKbhya. Ch- VIII, tin™. 17-10. 

VUai; .Vindtta, I r l,l | 1.1,1. 

Fcr RhF^iuiu 4Cc ibid. 1,1,? Lo LJ.O. 

jV&tbkfJ, Vd. II I'BjbLlotbcn Wlrca} . 

Pflful/jtajn, 

ft* aim Weber, fttifitdbc .fliufirA, Vn-L TV, Part II, 

U.1.&1 1.3. ! 1.1,37. 

r H. P. SWri. Hwadka* Lit, ?. 3S flM 1 ) Patna. 

■ ]],10. Cp. Mltcdundll, Sant- Lit., p, 267, 
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furnishes ns with 14 alphabetical suLtas, MSheavara 
sutrcs or FratyaMra sfitras, consisting of 42 letters 
of which nine are vowels and thirty-three AH conso- 
nants, Notwithstanding these, them h justification 
fur -DnntEuding- that Panin! is distirLCtly older than 
Kautaiya even though the lowest limit of 35U B.C. is 
to he finally established. 

Again the argument that the work contains cor- 
rect iristubh stanzas in regular metre and the metre 
of the &okas is far more classical than that of the 
ffflfn4ircnKi is no proof of the later date of the Ariho- 
£&stra t but is a proof positive as to the antiquity of the 
epic, the tfitfflftjiana, Tnrlja was familiar with classi- 
cal Enetre and iriffubh 3lokas in the sijctJh. century B.C. 
if not earlier. We know that as many els 43 stanzas 
occur in the Brkaddevata whose approximate date is 
fixed as later than .SOQ B.C. arte! earlier than 4<X} B.C 3 
On tins account, Lhcrefore, to bring down the age of 
che work i& inconclusive, 

Tn regard to the archaic styie* the Arthasfatra cer- 
tainty cultivates the peculiar archaic style of the sutras 
and this is itself an evidence for an early date. 
Dr. Keith, is of opinion that the language is not 
markedly archaic. 1 It is difficult to aceept this view. 
For a reference to Appendb; III of Ganapati Sastri's 
edition of tbe Arfhafaitra furnishes the foliowing 
among Other i^.fo word s : &dF'i , 5t J mRr(jGyti)lQh ) Sk&fik- 
fiafeGiihah, paraxciMairh, varpomtram, rajjtwii, 
opaltrthitavyam. It is further interesting to note lhat 

TJU EdilcO A. A.. Pin I, Intrn., 

pp. xjui-ndii. 

v.j? j.j m me. f i37. 
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Jolty accepts tliis fact. Jie says: "Such archaic style 
is peculiar to V&lniikij ^.^yS-sa , Bbiisa and Kautalya. f 

Again the classical style of the £lnkas and the 
metre need not he reckoned *a persons arguments. 
Their evidence is tint of much value in determining 
the date of a piece of rximposbioti, Whatever that 
may he, the apparent non -conformity to Parcinlyan 
rules, the markedly archaic style, and the system 
of philology which is distineily Vedic, show that the 
author of the extant Arthaf astro- must have been 
considerably ancient. 

The i-rideuo: of the MakSbh&fya, 

Yet another argument is that the SfahUbh&syet 
nowhere mentions Kauta’ya or the Arthaidstrdt as also 
the Rftjadhsrma sections r>f the Aiah&bhiiriifp. fn 
big introduction to the edition of, the Arthaf&strff 
Jolly himself has pointed out die futility of an argti- 
mention sa ittentium' Absence of notice of a certain 
person or honk fs no warr&r-t to conclude the non-exist- 
ence of the person or the book. Paiarijlali did not mention 
Kautalya because there was no occasion for him to do 
it. Has he mentioned the name of A&jka? On 
that account could we relegate the ancient Emperor 
Aiofcft to the realm of pure mythology > Tt has been 
well s^id that the author of the M&hQbh&fyil w&s iiyt 
writing a history of Sanskrit literature," 

The evidence of the MahdbkSrata and the PurAnai. 

As regards die Rijjdharma section of the Maha- 
hharata it is difficult to accept the theory that that 

i Eirifod nation, p £5, 

J j g1 iVjv I, p. iffi, 
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section must have been: introduced in much later times. 
The Maktlbhilrdta, tt least a very considerable portion 
of ir^ is an early work, earlier than the DharmaiAstrtH 
and die jQtaka.^ From die manuscript of its com- 
mentary by Vimala BodhSearya we can gather some 
astro nomic at data which give the cldc to arrive at the 
date of the Mahabharata War. From this the epoch 
of the War is presumed to be the same as that of the 
Vtd&Hga. Jyotisa (llth or 12ch Century B.C,),* . Exa- 
miniinjj the date of the composition of the MakdiWidraiifl 
r 'the archaic style, words and metre of the so-called 
duskara or difficult versts gt the M a.h&hhtif&ta fur- 
nish an additional proof in support of such a remote 
antiquity claimed for the epic on astronomical 
grounds,”" “From a reference to the solstitial c&lure 
in the Ardh&£lesa and Srav!s$ha 5 it can. be concluded 
that the Mah&hhfiraiQ. proper is as old u& the 10th cen- 
tury B.C,”* If the proper can be 

assigned to the 10th century B-C the Rajjtdharnia sec- 
tion cannot be an addition after a lap&e of ten ten 
turies and more. Again, the matter contained in the 
Kajadharma section i$ probably older than that in the 
extant sirth&i&stra. This Stttion of the MnhlS- 
bkarata like the Arthafatfra aimed at collating 
the different views so as to give them n practical 
shape for use ta the ma” at die apex of the State, 
Mention Is here made of different authors on polity but 
no mention fs made of Katifalya. Again that Kan- 
taJya is indebted to the Mahfibk&rata is seen from the 
several references* which he makes to it. Perhaps 

i See Anintifl! F^jHirt ofr Ujiore. Arch. D(J)L to r 1927, p. S ft r 
C^). Piadluui'a CkrtmJd&y aj jindeni Jn^ic, Ct. XJtlll. 

*lhid., Pl 14. 

■JHA, pv 15, 

■*Ht, 1.4; IV.S. 
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Kanialya found the Rijadhanna section of the Mahfl- 
bhfira-ta lyoae in its presentation, discussing Subjects 
Off-hand, and with no pre-ounceived platt. Hence he 
£cl’t the ner,e=.5ity for a .-iyStciuatLC and analytical and 
elaborate treatment of the whole subject, and there is 
no gainsaying that he haa Succeeded in it. It 5 regard 
to the Fust'd^oj some of them ant admittedly older 
works tli an the AofffoJjyii and l his ia revealed fo ns by 
the fact of Kautalya’s acquaintance with the P^ranar. 
The Upanisads like the Ch&wdogya 1 and the Dhxrma- 
iidffts like that of Apaslamba 8 menuon the Purina. ‘ 
Apastamba refers distinctly to the Bkai'isya Purtina 
also.* The opinion of Weber and Wax Muller 1 that 
the extant Poramt are independent of she works de- 
signated by that titie In Vedic literature is not shared 
hy Rubier who is disposed to believe -.hat Lhe existing 
PtrrfTJifir arc not altogether independent of those meu- 
tionrd in the Vedic works. 1 That the Fur An as had 
attained celebrity and influence in the latter half of 
the Vedic period is obvious. And it Ess in no way in- 
compatible that Kautolya woo familiar with their 
ton Lents. 

Katiialya, c figure of mythology? 

It is indeed a strange position taken by Jolly that 
after ail Katitalya may be a figure oi pure mythology.'* 
His theory is based on. three grounds, First, 

'JU. 

T. ID. 25. 7, 

1 Fiet EQhlec'j article, Ir2. Ant., VdI 23, PU- 3fl -2& 

♦ 11 , 9 . 34 . 6 . 

* Aris, Si IHJ 1 . j Utj pp. -iO 12. 

1 S Vgl, II, Intre., pr. rx-viij cad. Jcxii, tS yeti nil}' llie [tot-, 
BOtt. 

T lirtTWtlWtinm, p r 34. 
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Creek reports do net mention him. Secondly, Hema- 
canrtra relates marvellous stones about Kautalya, 
Thirdly, the minister K^lr^asa in the Mitdrornksaxti is 
proivabEy a myth, why should not Kauta Lya be mythical 
as welif The first is an argttiwwtitw ex stfentium 
which Jolly himself has decried, There is nothing 
surprising about the uet. chat legends have grown 
round the person of Kautalya. Every hero and 
heroine of note is raised aloft by mythological 
and legendary sLories in vented by the fertile brains 
of the writers. It is one of tlieir accepted ways of 
glorification of die hero or heroine as the case may Le, 
Apart, from the legends which have grown around 
the epic heroes and heroines we can point w a 
number of such legends regarding others, for example, 
Asoka- There are nomr. Buddhist books dke the 
PivydvadHiiU where several legendary stories are 
narrated aljyut that great monarch, same of them 
incredible mid verging oa the border of absurdity. 
On the strength of these legends could we por- 
tray the character of Asoka in a light different from 
the established one P We cannot seriously attach any 
importance to the legends and begin to build & theory 
on them. As regards Raksasa in the MudrSrflitsaxa 
it has not been proved oa arty Evidence that the charac- 
ter of Rfiksasa is a myth, though Professor JoJly 
speaks Of it as probable. It lias been well said that 
from unknown to unknown is not a logical step.' 
Such Straining and twisting cannot carry us very far. 
On the other hand, they leave 03 at the original place 
whence we started. The attempt made hy Prof, jolly 
to make out Kairfalya to be a legendary fig-are cannot 



ytfindfi PaHtf, Vri. L ti . 210, 
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1m treated more seriously than Bishop W ha Lely's simi- 
lar effort in regard to Napoleon I in his book entitled 
'“Historical Doubts concerning Napoleon,”* 

Greek ofitf other foreign influence? 

Kautalya refers to a scientific treatise on Metal- 
lurgy called Siilbodhfttil Sistra (Copper), £nd Lnindgn.H 
alchemy which was a late growth on the tree nf Indian 
science, besides making; a reference to jflrtnijd- which is 
from the Greek word syrinx. 1 These statements only 
reflect a tendency among some scholars to characterise 
all technical treatises as post-Alexandrian, 
it is wrong to think of a hUtcry oi ancient 
India tu COtrtlHieftCt with Alexander 1 $ march bg India.. 
India has a Much older history and a more boary civili- 
sation and culture, the beginnings of which are still a 
puzzle to specialists in archseology, atithropology > bio- 
logy, geology, and scientific history, We cannot fix 
with any satisfaction the actual origins of science and 
idea': Lie knowledge in tihi.-s country or any court try 
whatsoever. From Albcmni 1 it is seen that 
India knew alchemy before Christ and now the theory 
of its Arabian origin falls to the ground. Vyftdi to 
whom is attributed a knowledge of alchemy may Ire 
identified with scary a Vyidi, the author of the Sdji- 
grcho, a work on Pimtii’i School of Vyakoroiia to 
which Patanjali Wat indebted-’ As regards the argu- 
ment that juyri%o is from the Greek word syrinx 

1 RtitrcoS La by j. J, Ktj'tr in kit Introdiieil&n (bp. Jlit4r) 
&D1 Aitmtech* Butii Vtrn WtinthA StMtririt 1 ^ (Lje-jjiIr]. 

1 jeUjf'r ln"-a., Ff 1 5S-W ZJJ„ Vl-J, lit. 3. ]®25. 0. Stein's 

es:ays, pp. 253 IIS; M. WHiieriiilT -■i'ii,rr:ii;. , 3 a.td the Kaufattyn ArtLi 
ti#**, r..ff.(J., YdI. I, y. *25 F r 

1 Cii. JtW. A [be^tAr lniiifl by Stthau (TfQbiitf 1 * Otion : Strict 
j-ij- Jon j . 

4 See hhwcft<n*i l [' , i‘-ij Kan da, II, 4tk]-l (Benares inu. 

SitLcM. 
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it is obvious that uw terms jutha and surtmgS are 
words borrowed from die Dravidian languages. WhiLe 
the term surttngA is seen almost in the seme form in 
the chief Dravidian languages Tamil, L Kannada, and 
Telugu, die word Jullm has its proto-type in the Dravi- 
dEan iepfut or scmhtt* Thus die term sitfimgA need 
not necessarily be from the Greek expression jyriiE*, 
Syrinx has been frequently employed m siege warfare 
of Ancient India, It was in use in India when 
Alexander invaded it Granting die word is 

derived from the Greek term it cannot be denied that 
the use of syrinx was known to India before 
Alexander's invasion. For in much earlier times the 
Greeks were living 1 on the western borders of India 
on {he Kabul river and also under the Persians in the 
Funj ib as is evidenced by the use nf Greek letters on 
Persian coins of that time. 1 There is again not much 
force in thr argument advanced with reference lo 
Indian alchemy. Jolly and Schmidt basing their 
authority on 3aler texts on Indian alchemy believe tba-L 
between the two possible hypotheses of a Greco Syriac 
or of an Arabian source, the former derivation is more 
probable. They conclude that alchemy might have 
been imported into India aL the commencement of the 
Christian era. But Ur. R C "Rov lias proved that its 
origin find growth are 'the outcome of purely indigenous 
craitab 1 Thus these arguments lose their value in the 
light of more positive evidence to the contrary. 

3 Set £itaJ>paiilti*v*H, Cintfl XIV, 3 . 61 : Afcimnifcjrai, Canto XU, 

3, T9, 

.tfiifJj', VoL. XVI, pp. dlW], A. R, Sinr.-Vii'j article. 

=■£1? jWi« cf-H Purify, Part T, pp, 1JM40 jh£ 2!D. 

'Em tfuwKj i tj Haifa Chrmifirfr Yd, U, th. i and v (1S<W), 

M-J 
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Priority of Bhtts a. 

Again inc contention tbai KftUtatya was indebted 
to the dramatist Elias* from whose Fratijiiayaugimiiho- 
r&yaya he has Quoted a verse is tain. Kautalya makes 
no pretension that the verse in question is his own. 
Kc clearly jj Lakes ns understand that It is a Quotation 
from his statement apiha slokati bhapatalt, It is diffi- 
cult trj accept the theory that Bhasa was a late]' writer 
iii'i Kautaiya must have therefore Jived after him. 
The date of Ehasa has been as much a vexed Question 
as that of PanEm or even Kau^alya. A number of 
■dates ranging from the dth century B.C, to the 7th 
century A.D. has been assigned by scholars mostly 
from Imaginative reasoning. The discoverer and the 
learned editor of Sh ass's plays M. M. Gan a pad £astri 
ha£, thoroughly and in detail, examined tlie views of 
■.I ! critics n H na.-i come to the conclusion that Bhasa is 
pre-Kau^aliyau. He assigns 5th Or bth cenLury B.C, 
to Bhasa basing his: arguments on indisputable 

evidenceA This learned view of one MahfP 

niahdpfldhyaya is confirmed by the equally learned 
view of another Mahamahopadhyaya Harajuasldn 
^a^tri who accepts without any reserve the priority of 
Eha-sa to Kaulalya on different grounds of which two 
may be rit^d here. (1) The king of the country men- 
tioned in. the bkat-afavOkya of every one of Bhasa's 
plays is one of thr N&nda dynasty which preceded the 
Mauryaa. (2) Bhusa belongs to one of the older 

schools oi Dramaturgy, ar.d is unacquainted with the 
rules laid down in the Bk&rafa Nfity ft tffljfra (now pub- 
lished in the Kivyamala series- H. P, Si^wi 

Fia}.f—A Cfii jnjwi, Xf?- F+-73, 
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continues: "I have got a curious confirmation of die 
existence of the dramaturgy in Ancient India :a 
the fart that Kautalya has clawed JLMjiJoitrj- or actors 
with the Sutfras. Notyadnstta says that tlie original 
ffij^tfaycrj were all Brahmans or better still oi divine 
origin bur they s-Ldicultd the Rsis and therefore they 
were cursed to become SMras- 5 d their Sudra-hood 
is later than the origin of the drama. As in Canah^a.’s 
time they were closed to be £udras* we are to infer 
that at that time drama was an old institution .” 6 

Fortified then by the consolidated opinions of two 
Mahamahdpadhyiyag of no mean repute we sjr. in- 
dined to assign Bhdsa to a period of and gutty not 
earlier than the dfh century B.C. Tt would not be 
therefore unreasonable to assign to the Kaitfallyn 4 th 

century B.C- 

a!kyast t ir ft and Arthasitstra. 

Equally inconclusive is the effort of some scholars 
to fix the date of Y &fiaz'dk\amifi\ in the 3rd century 
A.D-* and to bring- down the At l .'iG id st ra co a Inter date 
pn the evidence of several para! fel EHLSSnges. The 
close affinity of both the Arikaifistra and the Dhornm- 
sdstra of Y & jfSflvalkya lands us in the difficulty to 
determine which was the earlier. There are three 
schools of thought. One holds the view that YajnavaJlcya 



1 Pec Bhlitfi Fiat:, p. 54* focEr.atf. 

4 The I in ■ hoak as YliHircltyj lias b«n recently eh* ualii-cgt 
of eriMsst itiuty Livn German ednEira. J. J, M$yCr UJWP that 
i — i :! i ylij iig; pii~Eii:: were the hcltccn dF the Ian - ke]ti Ol **d«ic laii 

•n hie kaftttd wwk Ut>fr ebe rr'ejrja rfer trMrrdirrJirii RfrbUHbiJtf* 
fljctpiig, \9U) . Ttua U4Um[(lon it HBMrioneit hy Itani LdkJi i:.. 
hit new bank Die y'd/nai'jfijfl Stoifli (OlI<J HenasscvntE, Leipzig, l^?J. 
Thin jicQTOkcd a reply Emm iq hi| CVj-fJab* t.k e^iri rttpdjJ 

(Breslau, Ti29J - Here Me;i: rtafiimtJ (he pocrtiMi which he hai 
Pfi(ir.akj taker., m inward Es> lliO iinksrjHp pf Fa^'finzWAiYijmrtL 
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was a pre-Kautallyan wri Ler. Hie second vkw i.s that 
whatever be the date of Yajftavalfcya lie drew his mate- 
rials from Kautalya, The third school maintains 
that Kautdya lived in or about idle third century A.D. 
(one Hate far ihe Jf&jnattol ftyasm? ft') , and the com- 
position of the jlrtkaffistTn must have lieen about that 
date. Though arguments advanced by each school of 
thought are supported by evidence of some kind or 
other, the substantive weight of the argument it. cast 
oil die side of the first school of thought whose staunch 
supporter is the late Ganapaii odstrir In the intro- 
duction to his edition of the Arthos&stra the le.xrner] 
Indologist has examined this question in a scholarly 
spirit and bis conclusion ittiifit appeal to even: impartial 
student, of Sanskrit literature. It would not be Out 
of plate to refer to aesme of his arguments as they arc 
of much consequence. 

(a) Visvarupaca.rj'a flj’ia.v Sure^varacarya in his 
commentary iRalakridci on Lhe Yaffiovatkya S'mrti 1 gives 
quotations f:iom The ^rf^ufclrtro oJ Brhaspati and 
Vlialaksaj the predecessors of Kantalya Cana- 
pad 5 asiri says: "It is the proper practice oi a com- 
mentator tlLaL he should supply deficiencies in the state- 
ments of ar. iUthur advisedly 3 ? ft out to he learnt from 
other sources by having recourse to those writers who 
are known either a$ ancient or contemporary authority 
to the author himself, hut not to those that are poste- 
rior Lo the author. 3 ’ He did not quote Kaucalya 
because die latter was posterior to Vajhavalkya.' 

(h) Ya j n avalkya, the author of Lite Smrti, who 
studied his Yajurveda under Vai£amp3yana t was a 

«l m 

1 T. 5. S.> rta , 74. 

«P. 6, Intra... YaL. 1. 
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contemporary of Stita of Puranic celebrity referred to 
ifl the ATthaiHstrif. 1 la dealing with Praiilcma 
marriages Kautdya, defines Sun as a she] begotten 02 
3 Brahman woman by a KsaLriya and Migadha as a 
5 orj begotten of a K^atriya woman by a Vaiaya. At 
the same time he takes care to restrict the application 
02 his definition in the case of Sfita^Paurimka and 
Magadha.^ the panegyrist, both sprung lip from the 
holy sacrificial ground of king- Frrhu.* "ft ts ptt- 
C&ir= that centuries fflufit hive intervened between SuLa. 
and Kautalya before the latter could have believed tn 
the works of Sdta as Farinas- of archaic celebrity , 11 f 

£0 Shama Saatri's contention is that Yajn.ii- 
vaikya and not Kautalya would have to be regarded 
as the borrower, for thorn are certain technical frcnnS 
which Kautalya appears. to have used in £ more original 
and appropriate Stnie. Fur exacnpLe,, 
fttryo^Q o: the means 'trial of a criminal on 

oatb H whereas Yajnavalhys's oyH^fotw Jappthgw mean? 
r sn improper oath'. The. term ayvkta in the Kauia* 
itya means ‘an official 1 while nytogyo of YijcWalkyt 
means 'improper'., Gariayati Saytri hae pointed olil 
against thi.H, that J&pathp of the JT»a rti is in the opinion 
of Kautalya an unauthorised demand for statements 
on oath.' Similarly yoga ar.d myoga mean a ‘privi- 
lege'. One having yoga Is yH*ta and one deserving 
of yogs is yogya, Thus the difference between 
yogya and yukta is but nominal, and both really 
mean the same thing. It is then evident, as 
the learned scholar concludes, that Kautalya was 

1 iik. ill, zb, 7, 

2 fit. m. rb. 12 . 

'■Vd. 1, ]nl7u., Dt. G-7. 

1 . r b i j , p 9; S- j|/s In Li C- , J 1 ■ I?- 
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iiidebtecl to the and bis position in respect of chc 

smftis was, that of e. commentator, It therefore fol- 
lows that the contention that YijilavaJkya is posterior 
to Kau^aJya \$ untenable.' 

Evidence of F&RcafaHtra. 

A number of passages can he quoted from the 
Foncatantra where explicit references are made to 
Kautalya and his Sastm, 1 In a recent Annual Report 
{ 192 ? ) of the Mysore Archacoiopcal Department ihe 
question of the date of the KnutoHyv Arthaiatfra 
has lieen re-opened and an endeavour is made to re- 
affinn the generally accepted date of the work 3,Sp to 
3f)0 E.C It is generatiy agreed Lhat Lbe stories in the 
Ppiicaiafitru' are leased u|ion die political maxims pro- 
pounded in the K oufaRyit. The Report referred to 

abo^e says; “The titles, such a£ separation of friends, 
winning of friends, war and peace, the toss of one's 
acquisition and hasty action, given to the live books of 
the PaScatanira are political ideas explained in no 
work earlier than the Again there 

is reajon to believe that the author of the Fancatotitra 
is indebted to lire Arthastistrn for the use of the word 
fyrakrti in the technical sense of sovereigns to be consi- 
dered in time of war.' The interpretation of the term 
in this seme is Kautalya's own co inin g 

Ir.tTDilMctSca, TriTiTiiJrtirn td , Vftl. t fi 0] cp Jolly, totra. , 
p, 19 Shima SiisLri tl9’9i ad. Iiitrt., J). vi| J . ?Uo V£). .Tiurri 
ivifls Vi&vn r0?6 Onnincnl 2 .r 7 T.S.S. y ]n“TM., f, iv-ti i. 

1 c..r iitvft-lini 

-Bk. 1.1, 

i-j moirvn r«»alcyai"ia[U'::ij.ilui«it;!ibtii 

See i'. ]i Ir 

* Ed. tv J. H-trttl 4od Dr. F, Edn^t™. 

a Si(ra/ro>r!E bdC ar'^roJfjrfi t/Sr, SSi.. St. Ytlb ch. 2; ranfra- 
yniii, Efc, XV, Ch. 1. 
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The author of the Pancatausm uses again the very 
words of Kautalya when dealing with the objects of 
lo kayatr &. k 

This is nut aj], Some more passages are bor- 
rowed from different portions of she Arshatissira. 
According to Herte] the Kashmirian recension oi the 
Pancatauim which bears the title 
dates from about 2QG E-C, It can be presumed that 
the Arlhaidstra which is repeatedly quoted must have 
been very familiar for a good number of years before 
the Fancatantm. At the Least an interval of a century 
would not be too high. Even Prof. Keith concedes 
that r 'ic is however perfectly possible that the Arthz- 
■sctjfv-s is an early work and that it may be assigned to 
the first century E.C while its matter very prehahly 
is older by a good deal than that,”' 

Dala, 

An examination in utferkM ai the refigiems data 1 
afforded by the Atlk&sSstta shows that it belongs to a 
period when the Vedic religious practices ami rituals 
were in vogue. Great signi finance is ituleed attached 
to the jiertorEnance of yvfjisu.T or sacrifices 1 and there is 
ar. Unreasoned belief in the efficacy and fruitfulness of 
such satrihees. Whenever the kingdom or king was 
visited by rvyffjajjo- or dangers, providential or other- 
wise, prayers were offered to the Vedic deities 1 like 
Indra^ Yaruna, Agni, Asvtns, JayanLa and others 

+.P, 1,1, 

*J.R.A.S„ mtt, f. 137 

'Set Lilt's ailsdu un. tbt ArJipiirlu Data ill J-Da ArlMictfra, 
Ztilsfhhfl /Hr Imblagir, Vul. VI1.2 {J9BP). 

ink- si-, tfc, H- 

Jlk, it, cb. a: Bit. sHii W[ Bk, it, ch. 4, 
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Belie: was then current dial by propitiating these Oods. 
calamities d£ all sorts could be averted or at least 
modified CO « considerable extent, Even the worship 
of nature and nature deities Slke t be rivers and moun- 
tains is acriocsEy recommended, Worship of snakes, 
rats, and other similar creatures is not unknown. A 
recommendation is also made fur achieving objects 
desired through spells, incantations, and mystical hies 
prescribed in the Atkarvuvcda Saiiihiid. The sacred, 
books recommended for regal and other studies* are 
the three Vedas and their six Ah gas besides the Ithi- 
hjisii which is also mentioned under the category of 
the Vedlc literature. Hindu social polity of ircrrtu- 
dhartna and adratnadhoma is explained and ftm much 
in.sds.ter.ee is made on the principle of smdho^na the 
fundamental ljasia oi all varn&irtim&dliarifiQ System. 
A high place is giveu to the fre^nyet — the ideal Brah- 
man — who is the veritable master oi all sacred litera- 
ture ar.d who puts into practice the ideals contained in 
those books The Purohita is gliitiiieii and he occu- 
pies a social status, equal.. it not higher than the reign- 
ing chief tain of the land." 

There is little or no trace of Buddhism or Jainism, 
There is indeed a. mention of heretical sects especially 
monaiitiC- Though Kautalya was not against sail* 
ny&sa still he did not allow people to indiscrimi- 
nately don the robes of a SannyAsm' an one day and 
give them up on the frtqrrqw if it did not suit their pur- 
pose. Absence of direct reference to buddhism or 
Jainism leaves one with the impression that Lhese reli- 
gious movements had not gained sufficient currency 

Vj-!k. I, eH. iiL. 
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or enough influence in the country. These and other 
details which are scattered all through the pages of 
the work lead us on to the conclusive observation that 
Che work belong* to an earlier epoch of Hinduism 
when the Vedic religion held firm sway in the minds 
of Lite pdoplt The religions data furnished may pos- 
sibly go to support rm early date for the composition 
of the work probably not later than 500 B.C. 

Astronomical Data- 

In fixing the date of the composition oi the Artfco 
xastro- the astronomical evidence comes in very handy. 
Two Indian scholars have independently examined 
this question and the results of their investigations 
have hesn curiously identical, These are the late 
Rajariaja Varma of Trivandrum and I- 7). Swamikannu 
PiUai.* 

The Chapter 20 of Book II of the Artkaiiiira 
gives US enough details ta arrive at a. satisfactory cal- 
culation, The term yuga used in the sense of a 
period of five years which is, in other words, the Vedic 
quinquennia] cycle. 1 That Kautalya is indebted to the 
Vcd&iga Jvotiiu is evident. Among the regal studies 
mentioned are the four Vedas and six Afigas of which 
Jyoti^a or astronomy is one. 1 Kiuuilya says dial Lhe 
equinox is in the months at caitra and Ofoayitja 4 f vernal 
and autumnal eqninys:), and it increases or diminishes 

AScc Jfruic AtfrttU ef A* Tu if. Pflffir, Jjp. 12M2J; 153-151 Sec also 
]acobi’j oil mi ration I itt Ittdiau .-J NiiruflFj?, Vcl. 47, pp- 157-MI uod 
jip. 137.595. 

* Op. Veviv Puraifj, uk 33. J9 5C‘. 1S3L, cfcr. I Slavic discussed Ibis 
«t uniE ler.qth in mi 1 frnrtbttltuHB WJ?f' Aipttii fl f Vim 
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by three wrfcfirfaj once in every sax months. ibis 
means th&t the length of the day and night (cAcrfiiru) 
may vary to the mn^rtcimm extent of three muhflrlas 
or one and a half mukiirtas {72 minutes) before 
6 A-M, and one and a hail miihiirtas after 6 p.m. 
(local time}. 2 ays 5wa.mika.nnu Filial: "It will be seen 
from Table XIII appended to my Indian Chronology 
that this condition will be satisfied only above the 
thirtieth parallel of latitude where a maximum varia 
lion of about 70 minutes is attained in the moment of 
sunrlsed' 1 

Another statement that 'no shadow is cast at 
noon in the mouth of A^adha' 1 affords a positive clue 
fha: die author is a native of the tropic^ 

Again according to tht Arthafmtm the soiar 
month cousisLi of 30$ whereas tht lunar month 
consists of 29% days. Thus the lunar year is said to 
consist of 554 days and the solar year 3£6 days. I.n 
the five-year cycle the difference between the solar, 
and the lunar, years rs sixty days. These are charac- 
terised as QdAtmfijffif* Thus "the position of the 
solstices as well as the occurrence o : iutertalsry months 
and other items of luuisoiar calendar in the Artha- 
iSstra , arc in ngrcement with the concJtmious of the 
Vedabga Jyotifa* 1 , 1 

The Arthniostra knows of the sexagesimal 
system when it says two nA$kas equal one ptukflrta 1 

15 tnuMrtas equal a day, or a night and 

t jflHU AiftHl \>1 An. , r jnd. Fpipjj Si. 12+, 

i nk. ij, cli. slij 
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JO MHUfcfirtcrj equal one day and a night or 

60 Ffflfi'idy, 

According to Dr. Burgess the sexagesimal system of 
Hindu astronomy was borrowed from the Greeks, ^ 
This implies that the /yofi^a Vrdonga which has become 
a popular work in pr&'Kau.tallyan days (4th century 
B.C. ) must have been written alter India's contact with 
the Greeks. It is an untenable position, Jyotim 
Vaditiiga is an ancient production belonging at least to 
the later half of the VedJc Period, It holds the 
field as a valuable piece of scientific composition. If 
Greece could develop in the direction of sexagesimal 
sv stein, could not India develop also in that line? 
Further that the sexagesimal system is tcdusivtly 
Greek in origin has not been proved It is just 
passible that India developed this system on independ- 
ent lines, 

Stc r Hi. &VMENC& OF CLASSICAL WRITERS 

So much has been written both on points of simi- 
larity and points of dissimilarity between Megasthenesf 
Fragments and the KaiUallya Artha£&str& Every 
scholar who has; had to deal with the Maurysn period 
or with the Arthai&stra has not failed to refer to the 
fragments of biqgaithenes. A notable endeavour in 
this direction is by Otto Stem who has examined the 
whole question m his book Megtuthenes imd jfiTor^a/ya 
and has essayed not with much success to establish 
the thesis that Kautalya the author of the Artkatistnt 
could not have been a contemporary of McgaSthenei 
In the intrnduc-tian Stein writes: "The aim of this work 
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is ag far as possible to give all the corresponding items 
between the two and compare them in details. It is 
hnw-ever difficult to find out nn objective view-point for 
the order of the passages which have been compared, 
because we are concerned with works of different 
nature, In the one we have a. eolSeddoo of geogra 
phica] and ethnographical fragments. In the other 
we have a Lext-hook about administration including 
home and foreign policy, Besides one cannot include 
topographical, mythological, and even pseudo -historical 
statements. A comparison in the order of fragments 
would lead an an external view point which Eg 
unpractical for our present purpose/" 

The remarks of Otto Stein iti the al>nve paggage 
demonstrate how on a feeble foundation a theory is 
being built by him. Nr) theory cun stand by mere 
comparison or cnntrgst cf two sets of documents, one 
foreign and rhe other indigenous, which treat, in Stein's 
own words, of different subject-matter. The follow 
ing realms c<mhl lx? adduced in favour of the theory 
that Megasthencs' Fragments could not be taken seri- 
ously us & source of evidence for reconstructing the 
history of Mauryan India, 

First, about the personality of the Greek writer, 
Megasthenes, ancient literary records offer only scanty 

1 "Zwedc dtr Albeit l;i ea. due rn cjnzclcsrn durchne- 

£?Jid* VtrgLsidiyne (iiogT iJItr n-firskictibiiTcis 1'i.initc iu Fiber. 
ScliWtr i-K es, cir.tn cijr-hUvCrt Geftiehlaptobt Jllr lUk An.irUr.ii'nc der 
verticil each filmier, |ii fir’iJen, tk fcJ tick dcch imi in ihrer STamr 

wrcdiiedeqe V-Vi-Vr — Isifr C«i* j^CO|%ra0ikisch-«l1ir ignpliiedie Frjfcini'nl- 
Kinrrl'irijj, d'hTl r.in l.Kbibucb dbar V ervt all 1^.19. iruie^e inti ilMCrt P&lil)!. 
— handitt. Fcmcr nnistrn geograrbiidie, inpltiol&gildie, fpielido-} 
i::»:ui sscljt MachridiLm au:«r lifci riii lii blaihijfi i t:, 1 . e VcrglcidhutiJ der 
J’'rdCiRiT;;c :hrcr Etuiliciiolcn nift-wiii: eiai gi j^i-I ioIi-ct, zud-rm iiir dtc 
OajrtdLunfl LmjTaktisiSsr OeridictpLiilrt flirweKrl " ll t$ ajdisr c£ aiBd 
JTjufckyDj p. 2& 
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information. It has not been conclusively shown which 
hi a native home was rmd in what dialect he left his 
accounts. It h obvious that be was a Greek. Any- 
thing more than this is a supposition with no evidence 
to support, 1 

Secondly, we are not in possession o: all the docu- 
ments tvbich Mcgusthcncs is said to have left concern- 
ing India-* It 3a generally believed that MegRithenES* 
Ijidika consisted of four brokfi. But ivhlt W4 have 
today is a fragment ended out from his books 
of IttiiVfa here and there by other interested writers. 
It as highly regrettable that not even one full boob of 
the Iwdiha Is available. And what is available, though 
fragmentary, is not even the original document but 
quotations made hy his cotitanporuries and successors 
from such original documents. How far the quota- 
tiunji are faithful to the original is of course a matter 
01 opinion, Granting them to be faithful only such 
statements as particularly interest the writer would 
hive been quoted leaving cm of account the context or 
the chair, of circumstances under which they were muds 
by the author. It Is, therefore* difficult to attach full 
significance to eKcmc fragments. 

Thirdly, the value of the statements expressed 
therein is not quite appreciable . 1 We cannot take 
every' <me of the statements at its fore value and 
implicitly believe it to be a true picture of the times- 
Tegardiitg ihe veracity of Mcgusthenes and the value 
of his writings, Scbwanbecl;, who ha? done signal 

s mid p. 1. C(n. B. Bre'^tr. £nu|afln] 
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service for the cause of Indian history by er-Heetin^ to- 
gether the Fragments -of the Indifta of Mcgaithenes in 
une volume, writes r '"The fendem writers, whenever they 
judge of those who hove writEco oji Indian matters, 
are without doubt wont fn reckon tVIegaslhenes among 1 
those writers who are given to lying and lea&L worthy 
of credit and to rank him almost on a par w:th 
Ktesias/" It has been already Said that the Indiia 
was largely used by subsequent writers- Among them 
figure Strabo. Arrinn, Diodorus , an-'l PI ini us. How 
these writers handled the ludiftu is given to os by the 
s ame, authority Schwanbedt, It is said that lvith 
Strabo and Arrian did not take the very origin el but 
abridged the descriptions given by IVfegasLliBRcs and 
presented them in an agreeable and pleasant style. 
Consequently the writers omitted IN whatever would be 
ouL of place in an entertaining narrative' 1 - Such par- 
ticulars which have been left urunentioiwd or partially 
mentioned would h(-Lvc enriched our knowledge of India 
in the 4lh century B.C. Diodorus, on the other hand* 
did nnt attempt in the style m which Stralxo wanted it- 
Thc object of Diodorus seems to have been to use the 
/ud&sj for imparting instruction co others. Diodorus 
then had an express view and with this view he made 
extracts from the Indika at random. The result was 
that he had to omit not only fiction but atso 
fact Again Strabo and others narrate to us practi- 
cally Lite same thingn and no fresh material is made 
available. This evidently shows that the major and 
perhaps the more, valuable portion of the Indiku has 
been Idsl beyond any probability of recovery. 1 

>"X ,w:iV-i.i /fldi'n -Sf tl^icribcd tjf MtptrfJtirW* -I'lrf jtrt'iiiH, TV. 
Mo Crirnll^ V. lfc. 
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Among the writers who are indebted to the Itidtiia 
for the knowledge of India* Strabo's name was men- 
tioned Let us hear what he hat to say about Megas- 
thenes r writir.gii, Strabo say&: "Generali; speaking 
the men who have hitherto written on the affairs of 
India were a set of liars, Dcimacbos hrjJtLs Utc fust 
place in the list, idegastheiies comes rent; while Onesi- 
kritsM and Nearehos with others of same CiasS, 
manage to stammer out a few words of truth/" That 
is then the tribute paid Lo Mfigasthenes by one of his 
own countrymen who lived not very long after 
MjegBsthjen.es, 

Fourthly, there is the fact, of idealising 
tendency which is deeply marked in every jjago of his 
writings. In this strain says Jolly, Megasthcnes “was 
anxious to present the life and manners of the Indians 
in a very favourable light* much as at a later pertnd 
Tacitus in his i'JwriGiiLfj held out die Germans of his 
tii]]c as a model to his own countrymen"/ Influenced 
perhaps by the stoic philosophy of his times, Megas- 
Ehenes carried too far the tendency of idealising things 
so much so that his statements are open to question. 
Continues Jolly: pi In some Mcgasthents may have 
arbitrarily assigned the institution^ of other conn tries 
to India. Thus his seven classes of population utay be 
an imitation of- the seven classes of the Egyptian 
people, accordLLig to Herodotus, though the details 
differ. The milestones may be a Persian institution. 
The Philosopher Plato in his idealistic work on the 
state might have furnished or influenced some of the 
political theories of Megasthenes-. The sensational 

1 ^nncnf Judin aj tics-cnit'S bjf lltgisfkeQM, T f. McOrM'ic. p, St 
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element Is represented by winged serpen ts, one* horned 
horses and long-lived elephants o£ Megaschcncs as also 
by bis assertions about the enonnous size of the conti- 
nent of India and the gigantic dimensions of the ditch 
surrounding the capita] of Pataiiputra.” 1 This view 
of the learned German scholar, if true, must relegate 
to' the background the Fragments of hbdika. If the 
tendency to idealise things is prominent it would be 
rather difficult to get at the facL As regards the sen- 
sational element at least one explanation mar he offered. 
It is that Megasthenes confused folklore with histori- 
cal facts. Even today such folk-tales of 
winged serpents rnd horned horses are eotnmynplacc 
in India. Mcgasthenes. might have heard of such 
stories and without inquiring into the truth muddled 
up facts with fiction. II we again agree that some 
institutions of other countries have been arbitrarily 
assigned to India then any institution may be foreign. 
There will, therefore, be no necessity for us to compare 
coincidences or Otherwise with a native COnfernpornry 
work in India- For it is building a theory on doubtful 
issues. 

There is again another point which must he 
seriously considered. i^ Lhe information contained 
in die /iwiitefl fin outcdlPC of the first-hand knowledge? 
In other words, did Megastbcnes personally visit, study, 
and note down his own observations P Were his im- 
pressions the consequence of a personal and intimate 
knowledge of men and things which ht observed during 
his sojourn to this ancient Sand? It is not very difilv 
cult to answer these questions. How many times 
Megasthjen.es came to India and how long he stayed 
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each time are still matters of dispute among scholars, 
Though theft is a -dew that he visited India more than 
ML <*' some scholars are of decided opinion that be 
must h^ve visited the country only once and would not 
have stayed icing enough to get into touch with the 
whole of the machinery of adminktratfon Including 
social, political, and economic organisations of the land. 
Schwanbeck is of opinion that he visited India only 
cm one occasion and that he did not see more of India 
than Line, parts including Kabul and the Punjab leading 
to F^aliputra through the royal read, Schwanbecfc 
adds that Mega5then.es acknowledges chat he knew of 
the lower part of Lhe country traversed by the Ganges 
only from hearsay and reporL. J It is reasonable to 
presume that Mcgasthettts couEd not have had a flrst- 
hamE knowledge of things -excepting the adminis- 
tration of the Capital city where he must have sta;> ca for 
some time as a state guest. The major portion of the 
/ n dff.fea must have hence been drawn from mere hearsay 
and report. Even here he was confronted by a serious 
handicap which was his ignorance of the language or 
langjagts of Indiitr Unacquainted with the languages 
and literature of the Titdia which he visited Megasthe- 
ues could not have correctly portrayed the story of his 
India however reliable may he the source from which 
he had his report. VVc can attach importance 
and value, to a work which is the result of vast travel, 
long stay, and a good acquaintance with the languages 
oF the country. These three are hardly applicable in 
thq case of Mcgasthcwk fits travel seems to have 

l .J,r;vx A Hisfur? itf Airritnl JfflinJtrir Li'J^mJrerr, (16SSJ 
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been i united to a straight road loading to the CfLpiitAl- 
Aa an ambassador ’.ve cannot expect him to stay tor a 
long time- After he bad delivered the message, of 
his thief he should have lefL the i dace. Thirdly he 

was noL familiar with the Indian languages, Ij] 
these circumstances peculiar ifl themselves Jolly's re- 
marks cue] be Lakeo as true; “IIss (Megastheneg) 
work, though earlier in date, 33 iar inferior in intrinsic 
vahie to the Itineraries of the Chinese Pilgrims and 
to the great Arabian work of Albemjii on India. " c 

Date of the visit 

Equally important- is the fixing of the data of the 
visit. Megasthenes was Lhe representative od 
Seleuko-s at the Court of Sibyrlius, Satrap of Arachc- 
sia. He was sent to FUtalipittra, CandragiLpLp. J s 
Court, as King's ambassador, Scleukos Nikstor de- 
feated Dettie trios, son of Antigonus, in 13 ,C 312 and 
got po&KSriop of Babylon, He continued to extend 
his successful march until he reached India in B.C. 305. 
Perhaps a war broke out which ultimately dwindled 
into petty skirtnisliesr Selcukos fdt the weight of the. 
strong ami oi Candragupta and preferred the path of 
negotiations to die actual field-operations- Bv enter- 
ing into t treaty with Candnagupua, Seleukos got. a free 
hand for settling the affairs or the West. In connec- 
tion with this Megaatbenes was sent to the court of 
Cmdragupta, 

Hence Hegastbenes must have visited the 
Indian Capital some rime between 302 and ZSS 
B.C. We cannot with any certainty fix exactly die 
year when he visited. Oatidragupla.. There is a version, 

1 I [lite]., p. -:i tc. t:s eemon at Uis AfrftcJti/itv, 
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as has already been pointed out, that Megahtheneh 3 
visits to the Indian continent were often and frequent. 
This view is apparently biased on the statement made 
by Arrian in his Exbed. Ales. V, fvi) h 2, Here he 
refers — according to Schwanheck J s interpretation of 
the passage — to frequent imteroitm with the kings and 
ml frequ&tt visits as -ondered by other writers, 1 In 
the same way in his Indlka* Arrian says:: “'Megas- 
thene^ so far as appears, did not travel over Loach of 
India,, though no doubt he saw more of it than those 
who came with Alexander, the son of "Philip, for as he 
tells us, he resided at the 'Court of Saudrokottos, the 
greatest king in India, and also at the Court of Poros, 
who was still greater titan he”. This would imply 
that Megaschenes visited king Poms who was 
dead in E C. 317. Lassen regarded this hardly 
credible and LhonghL J the mention of Poros a careless 
addition of a chance transcriber', 1 Schwanheck would 
retain the phrase and translate the original "and who 
was even greater than Paros”. 1 Thus the theory that 
Megasthencs visited India more than once was due to 
the misunderstanding of Arrian's statement. Except- 
ing these uncertain passages, there is no other evidence 
to confirm (be theory of frequent visit?. On the other 
hand there Is the evidence o: Strabo" and of Pliny where 
mention is made of Only one embassy. The passage of 
Piiny as translated runs ftiu£: "Megustluinua remained 
for some time with the Indian kings and wrote a history 
of Indian affairs, that he might hand down to posterity 

* The JlilLrj r.rc mini 
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£ faithful account of all that he had witnessed," 1 It 
la therefore difficult to credit Megsathcnes with frequent 
visits to the Indian Empire, It h ressnniiHk to believe 
that he saw Candragupta in connection with the treaty 
and left his impressions, of a people whose culLure and 
civilisation evoked enthusiasm ant] mantlei-ment in hi& 
mind. 

If tluen hlegasthenes visited India between the 
years 302 and 298 B.C. r : he must have noticed the 
administration of Lite land in its fully developed state. 
It was more than tivo decades sinea Candragttpta 
ascended the Magttdha throne and consolidate! his 
] h: w ]y acquired, rmpirc. And SO, ills visit should have 
been during the closing years of the reign of that re- 
markable emperor- We oonid he really and fully in- 
debted to Megastbenes if he bad taken pains 
to give ns a fuller account, like Fh-Hien and Yuan 
Chwang oi later days. The administrative edifice 
had been erected and it was almost nearing com- 
pletion. A trustworthy and true representation of 
that edifice would have been invaluable. But as, it is r 
the whale, acconm is vi dated by discrepancies of a 
glaring character and this ha 5 considerably reduced its 
intrinsic worLh as a source of information for an im- 
portant period of Hindu India, The evidence of 
Megasthenes could not be looEted upon as something 
positive and conclusive. The same view has id be 
pronounced more or less on the evidence of other Gr<sek 
writers who have written on India. Some of the 
classical writers who come under this category are 
Justin, Arrian, Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Quintus Cnr- 

1 Quoted m tn'Tp., p. Jj (CaE, *d.), 
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tiua and Klesias Justin narr&rcs legends a? historical 
facts when he says: "Having often cl e d Akmder by 
his impertinent language he was. ordered to be put so 
death and escaped only by flight. Fatigued with his 
journey he lay down to rest, when a lic-r: of large size 
came and licked off the sweat that poured from him 
with his tongue, atml reLirod without doing him any 
harm. The prodigy inspired him with ambitions hopes 
and collecting bands of robbers he roused the hid inns 
to rebellion- "When he prepared ior war agsiMt the 
captains of Alexander, a wild elephant of enormous 
aisc a pprfwi chrd him and received him tin his hack S£ 
if he bad been timed/ 1 ' 'flits admixture of history 
with fable in the account of Justin detracts the value 
of his ilocntntniLS as a some* for reliable history. In 
regard to Arrian's account, again the same uncertainty 
prevails. Tt must be said to his credit that he himself 
confesses that most Of his statements arc tioL original 
but based on other reports. He says: "Now if any- 
imc wishes to state a reason to account for the number 
and magnitude of the Indian rivers let him state it. 
As for myself l have written on thi? point, an On r,ther& r 
from hearsay.’" Though no further proof is required 
to show that the material contained in his iiJcfa'fru is 
secondhand, still it may he remarked that the fuc/iffd 
of Arrian can admit of a three-iold division — the 
general description of India, Lhe voyage of Nearchos 
and a description oi the southern parts of the world. 
Of these the first part is based or the accounts of 
Megjythenes and Eratosthenes nmd the. second on the 
account left by Kearchos hi to sell The next set of 

JjtiSfciiiL Hi ft Lib., XV. rii. E\'. -qUrnltd ill MaHeFl 
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Greek writers arc thodon.15 -Siruliig and Olaintug 
Cut Li us. Lack of space forbids us to examine their 
records in detail. How their accounts are inconsistent 
and conflicting- ngn he seen from their statements re- 
garding Xandrames- The quotations speak for ihtm- 
stlves. Diodorus says of him, “that Lite king was 
hut Of njean and obscure extraction, accounted to Ik a 
barber’s son; that the queen, however, had fallen in 
love with dte barber, had murdered her husband, and 
that the kingdom had thus devolved qxni Xandramefl.” 3 

According to Curtins' f 'tbe father of Xandrames 
had murdered the king, and mttier pretence of acting 
aj guardian to his sons, got them into his power and 
put Them to death; that after their extermination lie 
begot the sor. who was then king, and who, mere worthy 
of his father’s condition than his out., was odious and 
contemptible to his subjects."^ Strain like Arrian 
based his writings on rhosc of iUIigaithencS, and his 
account is generally regarded as much less careful than 
others, Schwanbeck remarks: "IMay, Strabo in hfs 
eagerness to be interesting, has gone so far that the 
topography of India is almost entirely a blank In his 
pages/" Suffice it to say that Ktesias is also liable to 
make inaccurate statements. Tli regard to the value 
of the records of these classical writers the estimate of 
Pliny seems to approach nearer The truth, life says' 1 ; 
"India was opened up to oar knowledge , . , ■ -even 
by other Greek writers, who, having resided with Indian 
kings — as for instance Megastbenes and Dionysius — 

ixv it, m 

1 IX, 2, 

In MCClei’i Hilary of dutiful JWJKf Lifttofirrc, ft, Z7?. 

1 IntrD., lit. l?-l£in (Cal. (d.,). 

JJSlt, JVpd.. Vt Xkl, 3, quwri m Ilitm T p. W (QE- =i,). 
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made Known the strength uf the races which peopled 
die country. It is not, however, worth while to study 
their accounts with care, so conflicting are they* 
and incredible," On this account these records are 
not to be discarded as entirely valueless and thus 
relegated to oblivion. They are use fill as sup- 
plementing die knowledge which \vc gather from 
other sources of evidence, literary and otherwise, 
Some unintelligible detail and facts presented mea- 
grely in contemporary literature would lie made 
intelligible if the writings could ttj ajiy way help 
ua The classical writings are, therefore, useful in 
that they are supplementary. Such being the case any 
endeavour to find coincidences and differ entietioris with 
an. accredited work of the period fa bound to prove 
futile- Still we are compelled to do this 1 because 
scholars have attempted it rightly or wrongly and have 
drawn conclusions mostly or an untenable character. 

Sic. iv. INSCRIPTIONS OF A&QKA 

Thanks to the energy and enthusiasm as well as 
transparent earnestness of scholars In the field of 
Asnkan script* we have Lo-tlay the history of Abakan 
itudiev The discovery, decipherment &nd inEerpreta- 
tion of ibe fajcrijfrfioiu 0/ Fiyftcfrm, as the late Senart 
styled them, cover a long and fruitful period of nearly 
two centuries commencing roughly from the middle of 
the eighteenth century. It wendd he interesting to 
know that Asokan scholarship had an ancient hi=toTy 
as well. In die everflowinp; and cay, over flowing 
stream of foreign travellers and visitors to this ancient 
land from very early times for some reason or other. 



1 Set Appadit 
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one could reckon two celeb rated, names Fa-Hicn and 
Yuan Chwaog. These were two Chinese travellers 
who c&tvlC to India at long Intervals, the first visiting it 
in the foorth century after Christ end tie second in 
the seventh century. Our thanks are due to these two 
savant Sj who have ledt behind them- Lie invaluable 
legacy their writings which has considerably con- 
tributed to enrich oar knowEedge of Indian History. 
These travellers endeavoured to get a true interpreta- 
tion of Asokan inscriptions though not with much suc- 
cess. When Fa-Hien visited this land in the fourth 
century A.D, hardly six centuries have passed after 
Asoka and it is Indeed a wonder that this traveller was 
not able to get at experts who wutthl rightly and cor- 
rectly interpret the script cunt:i:ned on the rocks and 
pillars where A&oka Had caused his ordinances to l^e 
inscrihed. This mainly explains that the knowledge 
of the script had decayed so much that these inscrip- 
tion^ became Jicaled to an ordinary Indian of the fourth 
century A.D. According to a recent writer these 
travellers <; have recorded wrong readings of those 
inscLipLions, die results of mere guess work or hearsay 
information of local people not con fits ri ng to their own 
ipiorance of the .scripts. 1 '* This reminds us of Lhc 
accounts left by Megasthenes some centuries curlier, 
some of which is treated as either drawn from, imagi- 
nation or from hearsnv information, We do not know 
of any other attempt made afterwards In the direction 
of deciphering the script, As a mailer of facL these 
accounts were forgotten by the sons of India, and the 
inscription $ stood dumb and silent for centuries 
together. 

1 JL EC ilDDfeirj l's Aivtz, PrctaiDTj 1 NtW, Jp.. vid aat viLl 
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The erst honour of discovery of these records so 
important (-0 the Study of Indian Hi&bnry goes to Padre 
Tit ffenthaJer why found a few fragn-.cntE of the Delhi 
Pillar at the C=ty of Dc?H as early ^ 175U Of th ere- 
about. In the year 17S5 the Rarabar and N&g&rjuni 
Kill caves were visited for the first time by J, H, fiar- 
iugton. The next stage was when. Captain Pclier 
had the privilege of discovering the Delhi Topra Pillar 
Inscription- Some of these disco verles were published 
in the Researches in I SOL 

The nest stage was when Colonel James 
Tod discovered in 1822 the Gintar Rock .inscription and 
bh A- Court the ShabbazgarhJ Rock Edict in 133C 
The next yeat witnessed the discover) by lieute- 
nant Kittoe o£ the Dhauti Rock Edict. In 1840 

Captain Purl discovered the BairS t Ruck Inscrip- 
tion otherwise known as the Bh&bra Edict- Odier 
discoveries then fallowed t the. Jauga^a ltcek In- 
scription jn 1850j the Kidsi Rack Inscription in 
I860, and the Bsirat Minor Rock Edict in 1872, 

by Sir Walter Elliot,, Forrest and Carlleyk res- 
pectively Tine latter made also another impor- 
tant discovery in the Rampurva Pillar Edici. 

Thc E-upniith Minor Rjock Edict was the ether dis- 
covery of this Liune, and needless to say, that these dis- 
coveries enriched the Asukan scholarship by attracting 
many a savant in this direction, A detailed study ia 
bound to swell th? section. Other iiuportant dia- 
coveries were the three Mysore Minor Rude Edicts 
found by Lewis Rice in 1891, the Higliva PiElar Edicts 
and the Ktumniindfcl in 1895 and 1896 respective y. 
Far more injpiOrbmt than these was C. Beadnn'a 
discovery of the Maski Rock Inscription in 1915 in 

u~6 
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tlie Raichur Districted Hie Noam's Dominions. 1 ' The 
y try first line of this rcul&rkable inscription records 
Dev&nMkpiyasa A-Sukam* This it the key which 
opened to ns the new knowledge that after at! Piya- 
darfi of the Inscriptions is no one other than A^oka. 
Last in the list bin not leas L in importance is the new 
discovery made in 192d of a -set of Rock ivdicta near 
Gooty in the Kurmuol District. 

But what is more important and perhaps valuable 
h the study of decipherment, in which direction much 
energy and time have been spent not without, profit to 
die scholarly world. The publication of drawing 
lithographs, impressions, and full copies of the inscrip- 
tions discovered nest occupied the attention of Indo 
ogists. In IS34 in the Journal of the Asiatic Satiety of 
Bengal (Vo I, 111) J mines fTinsep, the father of the in- 
terpretation of these dumb Edicts, essayed to read and 
understand dm .'Ysok&n alphabet "ay the classification of 
vowels, consonants, etc- His attempt produced vast 
and fruitful results. For Prinsep was able to read die 
Delhi-Topra Fillar Edicts fully and successfully and 
published it with hi?, translation in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal (Vol. Vf). lie pursued bis 
studies with that critical ai-.d inquiring aeai character- 
pe, tic oi a bora researcher. In LS3f! he began a com- 
parative study of die two inacfiptloiSP at Dhcttli and 
Gimar and he found to bis surprise that both oi them 
were identical in every respect, whether it b-c in scrips 
contents or otherwise. He translated them and had 

I See 1 . K. A . S., IPI& pp. £8.30. Alfr-J Hjtfffilifld Arft. Str. 

Va T <m$Y- 

i l~urfm r p, 1?4, 
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the whole published in the VII Volume of the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bfucfrti, 1 The year l£79 ls 
memorable in the loug and interesting- story of Aiokam 
SchcLarsihip iram a variety of standpoints, Then was 
published the first volume of the Corpus Inscriptionmi 
Indieanm by CntmiiiL^Eiarti ott the Inscriptions of Aioka. 
The Corpus embodied the Rock Edicts, the Fillar Edltts* 
and the Cave Inscriptions &o far discovered. A quick 
succession of publications with different interpretations 
followed, prominent among these early works were 
ScnarPA I^S Inscriptions r/> Piy&daxi (IPS?) and 
Biihlers' contributions to the Z. D, M. G , and Epigra- 
ph^ frttfica (Voss. I and II). The momentous publi- 
cation of all is the new edition of the Carpus by die late 
Hultoch ia 1$31> whose life-work for the cause of 
Indian History is too will known to need mention, 
here. It is a monumental publication, very valuable to 
students ai India's Auden t History. 

In addition to these various publications in all the 
[earned journals throughout the world, we hive four 
biographical sketches on the life and career of that 
unique personality who satis Fes the qualities and quali- 
fications of a RijasattaioE as described in the Epic 
literature. These are by V. A, Smith, D. R. Bhandlar- 
kar, J. M. MaCphstiE acid E- ft- Monkerji. When Senart 
and Biihler tried to interpret these records, they had 
neither the facility nor the opportunity oi a scholar of 
to-day in the shape of unineroLis PJUi publications, one! 
above all the discovery and publication of the i£duty%a 
AftheJastra which has very much modified the inter- 
pretation of these inscriptions. A comparative study 

a See Sytoaim Luvi'-s i ilfki- In tilt /offfHjt of pcf fHni4ht if 
Lrtrm. <C«L} EX r p. l|, 
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of the different terms' and even of contents of both 
Asoka's Inscriptions and the Artkad&stra has been 
attempted by many a scholar, some limes leading; to a 
thorough revision and a radical change in the oriental 
interpretation. In spite of the ever-growing vclumi 
nous studies in this particular direction, a vast field 
still exists for a critical Student of comparative 
Studies. Tit interpreting these records, one tn Hit 
be very familiar not only with the tradition handed 
down from earliest times, but also contemporary 
history, and the history and policy of A£oka*s 
immediate predecessors. In the. light of this study a 
tic w outlook and a new interpretation of the Edicts 
seems tn he called for* with all due respect to schqlars 
whose sincere endeavours in this direction no one can 
dispute. The next question to ask is whether the 
Edicts have materially helped tlLe hisLorian of Ancient 
India and if so h in what respects, A bird's eye- 
view of r„ke whole inflica-tej that the Edicts enable tis to 
construct a true history of the great Maury an Emperor 
ASola. Before the discovery of all these inscriptions 
We had simply tn depend on the legendary accounts of 
die PAIj texts and Buddhist literature which claim 
the Emperor to be a Buddhist- Such evidence could only 
be uric view of his life and career and carmOt be the 
unquestioned view. ,The inscriptions 1 have thrown 
welcome light especially with regard to his relations 
with hi 5 kith atuf kin though Lhe legends make him out 
to he a blood-thirsty tyrant who killed his near and dear 
for the sake of the Magadha throne. This is only 
one instance among the many which go to show that 



t See ilic l#»‘ two pEgns at tfct «id ct Mil cbaptir 

■ f Off-ujj luLr-1., J. xUlii. 
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fundamental differences exist between the accredited 
authority of the inscriptions and the Buddhist legends. 
The inscriptions again prove that Asolm’s Dhanna was 
DOt mej'eiy Ike Buddhistj as is. repeatedly made Out, 1 but 
was non-sectarian: in character* Its aim was to bring 
Satisfaction to ail sects — orthodox as well as heterodox 
—of the Empire. Ajk&a felt it the duty of the Stale 
to afford protection and peace tr> any faith or greed so 
long as that creed or faith did not interfere with the 
neighbouring faith, and so long as there was no mis- 
understanding among them. Afoka promulgated a 
policy which helped; the different religions, sects to move 
On friendly terms* with no spirit of rivalry or raumur. 
The inscriptions of ASoka are important from 
political and economic points of view also. It is :hc 
narrow view of the writer in the Encyclopaedia Brk- 
tanka (llth edition) who remarks.*: “The- inscriptions, 
which contain altogether about o,000 words, arc entirely 
q£ religious import* and their references to worldly 
affairs are incidental.” Perhaps Lite same view is held by 
another authority, Hultzsdt, who says: "His Edicts 
are not concerned with public affairs, hut are of an 
almost purely religions character. IM This is due to the 
want of correct understanding: of the andent Hindu 
ideal of politics and religion. To the ancient Hindus 
politics and religion were intertwined, and neither could 
exist by itself. In fact secular affairs, as we under' 
stand to-day, were largely governed by religious 
and ethical ideas and ideals. 1 It was the cthomn 

1 Cor^Bj. In-ire., ch. y. 

* V«, II, p- ft*. 

*C. I. I., Vril. X lute).* XXJtVl. 

i Stf AmJier's ?*jicr I* iteuXarf Sec of 

lb* Tbiri Orieriel ^ 9 mfrr*ncw l 1W, pp. 014631 , 
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of the State, without which any function of the State 
would be ineffective and perfectly useless. Much of 
political and economic history could be gleaned from 
these inscriptions as could 'ie seen from ihe following 
[iagen. .Suffice iL Lo say here ilial Lhe inscriptions have 
enabled 1W to reconstruct ait account of the central and 
provincial uflir.iuisrration of the Mnuryan empire:. 
Asoka's interest in live-sfonk, thair imprQvctncnt 
and efficiency, in agriculture, in the census for 
taxation and oilier purposes hears the testimony to 
prove that the Emperor was much concerned 
with the material welfare of the State 3 This is 
the trivartfa conception of the ancient political 
philosophers A statesman like Asoka must have 
known that both material welfare and moral welfare 
depended for [heir progressive realisation Cm the politi- 
cal machinery of the land. Hence A£oka took so much 
pains to aru cm the administration of die land. In 
thp.&° respect 3 the author Of these inscriptions did not 
materially differ frnrn the author of the Artka.id.fira 
and, on lhe Other hand, llu: latter was Lhe inorlc! for 
Asoka to follow r Thus the inscriptions of Asoka 
have a many-sided interest. They are- in every wby 
concerned with public affairs, the latter consisting 
mainly oi the propagation and prcsrrvarinu nf dharwv 
m the wide sense of the term. In the absence of these 
records of incalculable value, there could be no authori- 
tative history of Maury an Lidia, It is the discovery 
nt rhe Arthafatfra and the more important discovery 
nf these Edicts that have enabled us to speak nt 
Maiiryan empire and Mauiyan history. These have 
enri-uhtd the history of this epoch for which we had to 

1 Ccrpui, j 1 . xlix (InlTKl-jcCuri). 
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depend Till very recently OLily on the writings of Megas- 
thenes -and other cJ&ssiwJ writers, We are to-day in 
possession of different aisd independent so-arces o£ sm 
formation, a comparative study of which hears the test 
thaL the Mauryati [nfli* WAS SociaJlv, eCoiioahirally, and 
politics] ly in nil ad, v mtocd state, its msLiUitions iergely 
anticipating those of modern limes. 

The fol lowing nrt, among others, the terms whose 
interpretations have been arrived at by Lheir idenliftca • 
tion with Lhe KautaKyart expressions 



Inscriptions erf ■JfjJbn. 

L YliU, Oi.E. Ill} 

2 . FtldiSb tR.E, 111) 

A. Pariifi ta.E. [, vit) 

4 , PnliKL {PiLlar 1 L. IV) 



A rihaieist ru. 

YukL., (Bk. II, eh, 5 and 9 }. 
p-ad«lr (Bt IV, A 1), 
Fsiiwd (BV IV, di. t). 
P-jni^3 (Bk.. lL, ds. S), 
tVH'iiiaj'iJLi i. 5JV. II, di. t j , 

Uililvt' r? :'iyLl ci (Bfc, V, 
■Li. 1 a:\:l 4). 

Vn}> ;Ut. II, «e. 1 ), 

Paiira.-^'javxliiriia. {Ilk. t, 

ch- 12 ). 

PajikLan (Bk IV, ch. 9), 
Dhirra^^jnya. {Hk XU, 

A. 11 , 

AHathSgi i Lit. It, ch, 24), 
Vjui-a-n (lit, 11, c*l, S). 
SfTmJU* (Bk T !I, cli. ]T) . 

Vr.lir.'L'njait-i [Ba It, ::Ti 
34)- 



5. tiiQiniyari (.K.E. Ell) 

6 latlati^e Syatiyi: jt, ( ft. E, 7t ; _Hil- 
VETEicn) 

7. V- nca {II, Jft.E. : VI, R.E.) 

a Najrila-viyT3hi.ldkS (] S'.-,i It E, 

FTh nnli J 

9 - fnlikiJcSa IDu.) 

ID. iXiiTenSvijui'i {R. E S.3II). 

1L AlJlflillSSiryi ER-jnirnioki Pilhr), 

12. Vivtitlo (£liJSP»n» RJ,) 

13. SLteIIe (V P.E.) 

14. V-aralikSmikn {Sftfch md Kins. 

Edicts) 
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QrtjptiiffJ in-fttfliiij , lultrprriatiafv in \ht tight uf 

Ihc Atlhssiitra. 

I Officer. ^'.lLordkiiO'l ■' GoverMtfUL ser- 

vant. 

j, I'nivinri?.! rlotf er cchoer. Ohiecr in choree ul mjiui'U 

ndLiiiiiilmtirrii. 

1 Sdicm], CrtMttrMH. CoundJ, 

A Atents. AiriHuili Uj Yuktaa. 

i l'ur rr^iaitriiiff I II: sc rnlOi. fur J.H , i:u.rr.rm:i:l i>£ acscnmli. 
|:-.irpasr> uS ncognnti. 

6, Immediaie and tantf lime So came. Present dm) lulilri. 

7, Caw, atilt. Piitnri. 

[j, OlIiuiu id 'iLir^L u £ iudiaiuJstrn.- Q.I.V ilfluftaLratt, 

'Ain 03 city- 

ft Trouble. Lorlurf, liiiflh truaiiaunl. PdniallQlCt'iL uolOliDLiiig to hr- 

tun. 

10 'CikuhICE! Vi' morality.' liifchieuui lar. 

11. Part a kiu.[ of tithci. All Jterf. 

1 ; J r A i.i'-'ii Lzy je«iic in I rHvUknj , A L'liuhl i m. a day. 

IT Same innrjlc aiiLnidL SUiie 

(4. O^ficLr in charge <ii lilyli r i;rli, uLl Sii|i!vii:. inii.ii: af "iiri'ji r; . 

>T run-— Since Iht* W«B wriltett I Id Lind a cdntrilrtitiun cm iliu Snlb— 
*nrt Of FowtitiU/n bttostM Atvktfl BdUts iwirf /faith i!jM« Ariiiaitetra 
by Oi , P.ddbtkill^iL^d SLuc-kcij! in die JVirffrdCMfi'j u,f the Fifth Oriiatui 
Ctntftrfittt { La&artJ, py-. J52SJJ7- 
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THE. extent and character of the 

EMPIRE 

See, i THE EXTENT OF THE EMPIRE 

Elsewhere 3 has been shown how from early Vedic 
times the Edng of the ancient Hindu State was the main- 
firing of the polity, anti this state oi affairs continued 
io exist, down to the period of the itaufflflw Artha- 
sfatra, if not, stilt Eater. Before we go to examine 
taie position of the monarch in the polity of the Mjanryas, 
and the nature and extent of authority exercised hy 
him in this period, it will be well to surety briefly the 
events and circumstances, which En the epoch immediate- 
ly preceding; that, of the Ha-uryaSj had tended largely 
to contribute to the couwfldatioti of regal power. 

That the royal dynasty which immediately preceded 
the Mauljaa was that oi die great N&ndas who exer- 
cised their Sway for well nigh a century, is quite dear, 
EuL Lite materials available at present are too meagre 
to enable us to ascertain and describe the exact limits 
of their empire, But this much is certain that it in- 
cluded a good portion of the south of India m addition 
to their vast territory In the north. An inscription 
of the twelfth century after Christ records a tradition 
that one of die provinces subject to the rule oi the 

lAulWl h'mdn X^Hji'i.i/uifliirf InitiXutitsa, Uaiverjitfr 

wsy 

M— 7 
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NandM w Ai Kuntak which comprised the Western 
Dekhan urnd the North of Mysore. And this derives 
very strong vnpporL from another tatL namely, that 
the Kadamba kings of South India Urate their descent 
from a certain Kenda, undoubtedly a member of this 
ancient royal family, 1 ' The above inscription there- 
fore shows that the Nanda empire embraced also a 
good portion of llte South. That being so, it may be 
safely assumed and it is not an improbable assumption 
that when Candragupta Maurya ascended the throne 
tie was in posse saion of lire whole of this empire left 
intact by his Manda predecessors. Il has been con- 
tended, however, that in the revolution effected by 
Canclrajjopla with the help of bis minister Ciiiakya, 
several States which bad been loosely attiudied to the 
Empire under the strong hand of Lhe Nandas cue them- 
selves off the Empire and declared their independence, 
Among these were, perhaps, the South India-. i provinces 
as they were far away from the Caiuta,]. That this 
a possibility can be seen from the history of the 
Mauryas, Mention tn&y be made of four factors in 
the light of which onr may include LhaL Lite Empire of 
Lite Nandas slowly expanded itself onLier the firsL rulers 
of the Mauryas. 

The Jaiita Trttditi&ti- 

First, there is die tradition transmitted by the 
sacred books of die Jams that Gandragupta Maurya 
was a Jama by religion, and dial in die evening of his 
life be abdicated his throne in favour of his son Eiuda- 
sara who succeeded him in 2&8 B-C., and that after the 
abdication Caudtagupta placed Himself under the 

I 5«* Rice, Myrort G':c CoftTg frpm tfa Jnicriplip tu, p, 3; 

S-intiJi, £nrJj Hlstsr j vf Jiiaia, 4th F.d ji ISSj G. M. Wo raw, 
ft & (Batcltay, 1H1). 
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spiritual guidance of Bhadrabfthu, the last in the cate- 
gory of the Jaimt aaints well known ns the Sruta- 
kevalins. Both appear to have gone so far south as 
Sravaua Eelgola in die Mysore State where Candra- 
gupta embraced asceticism, and finally gave up liis life 
in that very place by starvation, so highly meritorious 
in the eyes of the Jainas. Comie^ueuLly Sravifla Bek 
gola is even to-day held in groat veneration by the 
members of the Jaina sect. If this story is not 'imagi- 
native history" as V. A- Smith remarked En the first 
edition of his Early History of India, Ivut 'has a solid 
foundation on fad' according to Che revised opinion 
of the same historian, then it is quite reasonable to 
aasLune that the southern province of chr Nandas re- 
mained a:i integral part o: the empire and did not show 
any signs of revolt during Lite change of dynasty. The 
possible alternative sopposilicn that Candragnpta might 
have conquered the southern province will not Stand 
to reason, since Caitdrapupta was the fires [monarch of 
a new line of kings who came to the throne after over- 
throwing the reigning- Maud a dynasty, To effect this 
in his own Capital and to make the Empire rest on en 
unshakable foundation would have required and 
absorbed all the energy mid ettort of a life-dnse. Thus 
busy at home, Candragupca could have hardly directed 
his attention or diverted his activity to the Bekhan also. 
Tf again the tradition that Candragiipta chose die far 
smith, Stavana Belgola, fo-r his retirement and death 
is trustworthy/ Mysore must have been to him quite 



1 For fiiai InuSiliorV art SVe, If}! Aft aifJ ■T.ori'p, pjj. ifl; QJ-U.X 
Bimsalorp, CcIl^Ct, 192Z- F L, Vol. TtlTT. pjj. iJO-flj Eire, 1 /uzriptiaru 
Fi JfmruaKj 2efi)o!o [3FtS!fJ, luCrti., SJ1, t-]£. Cflttl^a 1, P, Fl&el, 
turf Jwtv Vrt- fcxl {lHe>. rv- 15W0l Et. Iwika, Vol. PI, P . >71, 
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a home, which a recently conquered province could 
never be. It may tbr.n appear, thaL Candragupta must 
have succeeded to tlie Nanda empire including die 
DeEchan province, 

Lewis Rice draws our attention ed a number of in- 
scriptions at Sravanu EelgoEa discovered by him in 1874 
where Bhadrabahu and Cncdragupta Munlndra are 
frequently &ts<! jointly mentioned,^ adding that Candra- 
gupia attained such spiritual eminence as he ivas for 
a long time served by the forest deities. This, Mr, 
Rice, substantiates from literature. The BrhatkatM* 
ftefa of Hsrisent (10th century) refers lo King Caodra- 
gupta as a disciple of Ehadrabah?L There is, besides, 
another work, SAadirofcflftwconta^ attributed to Rama- 
nandi of the 15th century, where a similar account 
occurs. The same is found in another modem vvot-h 
Raj&vaU-k"th<l by Devacwuka, perhaps 1>d ringing to 
Lhe earlier part of the 19th century. The migration 
was, according to the SfhatkotkakoSa, Lo the Punnata, 
a province in the south-west of Mysore* famous for its 
beryl even in the second century A.D. according to 
Ptoiemy who calls it Fommila, 

The evidence of rflrondfJtJ 

Secondly, there is the evidence of the Tibetan 
historian Tftratidtba, 1 according to whom, Binriusara 
assisted by the glorious Canakya, who was responsible 
to a great extent for Caudragupta's accession to the 

1 UViaFC £Hd Co off fr & m ilru tusorip-iionSr pp. 3 and 4- 
^ttoigboci sam*5!3 s^ruva3(y#fl^ nd^E^gi pn3iaJEfn?tJi:j 

C'UCiiil.j', iijayJ.n - . y3yuSj| 

1 Schiefnsr ii. SV, Tj ra-nji-Wi Gcithiohic Dfi fludiJiVi.miLr, (LBfiffJ. 
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Magadha throne, Is said Jo hare made extensive con- 
quests in the eotmtry south of the Vindhyas. "After- 
wards there ruled the sail of Candragnpla, py name 
Bta&u&ra who was born in the country of Gaunt, for 
35 years. The Minister and Brahman Canakya con- 
jured up the jealous Yamjntaka., After he had seen 
his face the power of his mantra became very great. 
By means of magic f he kLliled Lhe kings and ministers 
of about 16 towns. And whin io consequence of this, 
the king began a war, he brought the country which 
was situated beiween East and West Oceans into his 
power, : Then this Brahman killed, by different 

methods, 3. GOO people and by different uses of tuirkota 
tie fotdcd nearly 10,000 people. Further he cupelled 
several people, disunited them, made them immovably 
dumb, etc. As a result of ail these sins, be died of a 
loathsome disease and was confined to HdU. During 
the time of this king, In the town of Knouxoptua a 
vihara named Krisuma[aTikB.r& wg& erected in which 
the great Acarya Matrceta Jived and propagated tire 
Jaw of lhe Mahlylna and Flmayuoa. Towards the 
end of the Jifo of the Acarya Matrceta there ruled 
Blinjas&ra's brother's son t King Srlcandra. He built 
a temple to the Arya Ava]dldtt£vanu and supported 
2,000 Bhiksus who taught the Mahiyana. When 
Rifadl&bh&dfl was teaching in Milan da he built there 
fourteen beautiful hfdis and fourteen incomparable 
religious schools. After King firicandra had ended 
bis r.jlt many years bad passed by, when m the west in 
the kingdoms of Ti Li and Malva a young Hng Kanika 
was elected ruler. At that time 23 mines widi pre- 

1 This atii’J Lhu Bisidiif&rn Hie ttrritmy nlrc>ul>* in. pue- 

intiic-TI pCllcT hid fllltt. 
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cions scones were discovered and die king became rich. 
In alt parts of the -world he built big temples and ■enter- 
tained 20,000 Bliik pus of great and small vehicles. 
Therefore one must know th^t the kings Kaniska and 
Kanika arc not one and the same person.” 1 Though 
the above statement is open to question inasmuch as it 
refers,. to Lhe dine oi BirdUSAnt, the Mahayaua arid 
the flinayln* systems which were the products of 
much later times, yeL it clearly demonstrates that 
Bindusara of whoni wo have unfortunately no docu- 
ment^ literary or epigraphies!, was busy extending die 
empire in the south of India in addition tn. that left Ly 
his father. That Bindusara must have been a great 
Soldier and conqueror is corroborated by the testi- 
mony of the Greek writers; who refer to him as Atnitro- 
diaLes (Sans,; Amicmghata), a terror to the enemies. 
It ia not a name but a surname which indicates his 
great prowess in war and his extensive conquests. 1 
Bindusara could not have earned this title for nothing. 
There was no necessity iot his conquer of the K-orth 
India as die whole territory was under his father’s 
surer ainty, Kor is there any possibility of Eindu j 
ivLra carrying his arms beyond the borders of die 
Indian continent It is, therefore,. obvious that his 
conquests of die Bekhan must have been so difficult and 
arduous as to merit this hard-earned title. hi conclusion 
CamJragypta succeeded to the Kuntala province left to 
him by the Nandas, If Eg snn Bindusara acquired fur- 
ther territories go much so tbs': the empire of Asoka 
comprised, the whole of the Peninsular India roughly 

1 Tr. from Scbiefncr, pp. G9-9Q. 

* That it ii bW a n\ct$ title Is trawd r jy tks ttAnttyinia whtiK 
Vjlraiki deict-ibee ll:f told warrior K-JcLbakirgn aa amitrastoti (VI, 
HJ-5T), 
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down lo die iiLiiude u£ NellorCr If it is conceded that 
A^olca ctmquered the province of Xalifiga, £hei] Eindu- 
s&rn either in the capacity of the Viceroy under bis 
father a: the provincial capital, Vidian, or in his cwn 
persona] capacity m king, miiat have been busy in coo- 
quering and ECquiring the southern parts other than 
that of the Kuntala. 

(j / Katiiiga? 

It has been suggested that even the conquest of 
Kalii'jga was not the ojntjuctt of an independent pro- 
vince hut only a suppression of a rebellion. 1 There 
iaof course the evidence of the Puranas that the empire 
of die Nandas was as large and as exLenaivc as that 
of fhe Mauryati empire at the connoenoeineftE, We 
have already showti how the Knnt^ia prorinct must 
have l>Sen n part of the empire of Magadha under the 
Nandas. There is again inscriptional evidence to 
=how that Kalihgs was also one of these- provinces. In 
the course of a learned note on the Hatlii gumpha 
Inscriptions or KMravela, R. D. Banerjea remarks; 
"Three centuries before Kh&r&vda and two hundred 
years before Asoka, Kalinga was conquered by Narnia 1 
or Nandi vardhana, the founder of the Nandi dynasty 
of Magadba. This invasion was jk?L a. mere raid and 
Kaiihga continued '.mder the Nan da kings at least lor 
fjoine time. This is proved by the mention of public 
works undertaken (luring; the reign of Maitda I, who 
excavated a canal in this country." 1 

We are not in possession of facts or figures which 
would definitely mark out die period when Kaiihga 

KValc P. T. S,, Hiitvry aj Tamili, p, S4H. Fnal. EC J, )La;>Wfii 

nets* hi think tliai rhin nji pojsiblc tram lri* *Heffliatlv« waiemenl 

'cr ihat it had twilled and ivii letoiaqwred by Aiuka' (.C.H, p, Sts). 

E S'n brjt S oi Lilt ■.□ dL-pU-j-r.. Allis J.B.OJ t.S. r UL, pn. y’2.j 
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threw off the yoke of the; empire of Mag&dha* and 
whether it effected its indfipendratcc even dicing the 
epoch of the Nandaa or in tint revolution effected by 
Candragtipta Maury a or even later. If the Mqnwryan 
invasion of South India is an historical fact, and if 
Biudusara’s conquests were mainly beyond the 
VindhylSj then it is plausible to postulate a theory tliat 
Kalinga continued to be a part of the Magadfaa empire 
under the two first Maury an emperors. But soon after 
Asoka's succession, the sturdy Kabugas declared inde- 
pendence. The emperor, though actuated by the prin- 
ciple of dhanixtvijays-i had no other option than to 
engage himself in asttrervijaya by Conquering them with 
sword and bloodshed. There is of course a view' that 
A§oka. 3 S eclectic ethics were the consequence of 
Kaluga war, it£ horrors and atrocities Though we 
do not hear of any other incident which made it 
necessarv on the part of the Emperor to take arms 
it could, not by itself be the starting point of enunciat- 
ing tli-e policy of peace and good-will. Aiofca 
must have possessed divioe temperament from Ids early 
life, which enabled him to turn even scur things sweet. 
The peculiar character in him, v|r.., ba girdle alt 
around with music, the music of the hcart p utust have 
been an inborn characteristic and not the mere out- 
come of a particular incident or even a series ot in- 
cidents. 1 ' Until it is proved cm reliable evidence that 
Kalidga was an independent country aL the accession 
of AaoEta* and that the latter pursued at Lite outset a 
policy of aggression and sdf-aggT&ndiseLVisnt for cn- 

iTho Menu tn bt Bt;0 flit ^iiw ut EdimlrwL Hardy. Sc* -1 JCnnig 
AiokO-, p. it (Lilt park. L CiibUsli^ try Van. Kirchtnim & Ct>., 
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larging the territorial limits o£ his eiupire, it is ttfcson- 
ab’e to presume that Knliflga. continued to T>e & part of 
the empire oi Magadha from Nanda, 1 to A$ok£, and 
asserted its autonomy under Asoku. This he put 
down with a strong band, as heBtn the duty of an 
emperor of mu of the lUjasattama type. 

The evidence of the Edicts 

The nettt retucirkable drcumst&ntt jil this cum Lec- 
tion is the fact that the Rode Edicts oi Asoka have been 
discovered in a number of placeg in South India such 
as Siddhapura, Brahmagiri, jarfoga Ramc^v&ra hiiltn 
Mysore in 1392, in Maaki in the Nuttn't dominions 1 ' 
ami lastly in a place near Gooey in the Kuntod Dis- 
trict discovered by Any Ghose, the well -known geo- 
logist of Calcutta, while directing mining operations 
in that dktricL The discovery of ihe Asokan Edicts 
in these places is in itself a 'sufficient testimony to the 
extent of the empire during the time of Agoka. In 
addition to tills there is again evidence of fa.ro value 
in the inscriptions themselves. Three inscriptions oi 
Asoka, Rock Edicts II, V and XH1 make specific men- 
tion of the southern provinces describing them at the 
same time as cither dependent mu or independent oi, the 
Maury an empire. In the Second Edict, mention is 
made of die neighbouring countries such as the Colas, 
the Pindvas, the Satyaputra, the Kcralapytra and ,tlL& 
Tlmhapaiini. In the V Rock Edict the ttdghbours 
mentioned are the YotlM d Kambojas, Candhnras, Risti- 
kas, Pitinikas, etc. In the thirteenth Rock Edict the 
Colas, the Findyas and the T-mibaparnii are mcniior.td 
in addition to the statement “likewise where the king 

ipcr Usiails, Me H^arabod Arch. Sants, K*. 1. MLS. 

M— B 
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dwells among the Visas, Vajris, the Andhra and Pull- 
daSi 111, From these it is quite safe to infer that the 
Mauryati empire must have had its southern limits 
extended up in the Tamil kingdoms before Asoka’s 
lime, or at any rate in Bindusara's reigr^ 

The evidence of 7 amil Literature 
The fourth and last is the evidence to be found 
on this point irt early Tamtl literature. There are four 
clear references to the Southern invasion of the Matir- 
yas, three in Lhe Ahantnuru and one in Lite Puranfyu£U. 
The follcwing is the literal translation of the passages 
in question : 

1. “The rock of the sky -kissing high mountain which 
the Moriyar had out down for the free passage of their 
golden chariot-wheels. 1 13 

2. “If he should hear of our unbearable anguish ana 
grief here he would nut, even for the sake of the im- 
mense riches of the Ntmfas* tarry there amidst the 
mmintain rocks which the new Mariyar had cut down 
for the smooth passage of their weil-adorned chariot- 
wheels when they catue down upon the south with an 
army of horses and elephants because the king of 
Mobur hid refused to submit when the Ko&ar with 
chariots, swift-flying like the. winds, routed the enemies' 
farces on the held of battle with their drtuns vocifer- 
ously sounding on the high hoary Podiyil hill- 1 ' 3 

’IHiltf, Ep. 7*S-, IT. p, 4?] ii:d S. K. ALviiirfw, flf0liuiiNLr.r <rf 
Sjulh Jii Jiii.-; Hiitiryj Iif. SS-FII. 

2 VUjp^ru :;cd'jvLiT^t i.-j JtSf enBrij+.r 

fr-np'jr.ii didji LidLj-d: 

. , r 

69, by riira-kun'lffc" 

• tsaznua^iT kCiUlfi-4f u!‘Jyif le?JtjiEn 

.Vjim' ’P Dilt:.iJ : .:.i|L TllSfr^yjlt 
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3- '‘The sky- kissing snow-capped mountain-rock 
which the Moriyar had cut down for the free passage 
of their golden chariot-wheels when they swept down 
on the south with the VadEukar marching before, strong 
with the strengftli ai their mighty swift-flying arrows,” 1 

4. ,M Thc rnoirn tain- rock which the Moriyar with the 
Sky-huidhmg umbrella and the bannered chariot had 
cut down for the easy passage of their dbariot-whc«l5.” , 

'that there, was an invasion of, or expedition 
against,. die South by Lhe .Ifflriyar is perfectly dear 
from these extracts' hut there i# some difference of 
opinion as to who could be the M &Hyar referred to in 
the above passages. Saute hold 1 that the reference is 
undoubtedly to Lhe army of the Mauryan King Candra- 
gupU or has son and successor Emduslrx, while others 

(hAjuSsf vMi toli vpl Lw^t- 
tiiDflik Jkimii jutfiaitfrt Liter 

t:i-m- ii ilihi: lanjmjiag ijf vcJlj-dL 
juntas remrRHin b^ippifent tii-iapS* 
rtnumiini dl*lu:& RlrraJ tr.-attl? 

"iTjlva rniiLvij fakditafcl vluH-j 
-filkija tBjiai A,ar«:ba niflrijnr 
punaittr u5ml iini[n» lurwtta 
iHt'ni iv? | la^utij-a, inatYbi 

— 25i. by K3in[il??jir, 

t miTngnifti; vacn'tjr nnjpgq;rs -m^nyor 
kunfii vtfHruh uivttniyi T»ny1 rL-.i 
viflijuTi Yungiyi tn&lylHia IniEcai- 
lociiiidlTt tikbl , .in.i|iy;i. VnraiiEa 

ir“. 

281, by Wflm lilsBlf, 

1 vqitKiTV iivj jnk.i^&ik'-LdiillF? nli&riyfi* 
licVil n! tUdrl siri'in.rajc tcanitb. anr. 

— fur#*, 173 , ty j-iffii-fi'Tiif Jr 

1 S&uih fit J«n* Hittarj, Ot TT, w, SI -503 PtccetJ-r 

■buy* af Stcamt Oritatsi Cotefmuce {C-dO , p- SiSflf K. A. Mi!jiun.:n 
SwKl ID t}J,M r 5.. Val. XVI JL MS- Sam*RJ(ld;u* n=£ikur. l r If.Q- r 
V d, IV 0, 135#. 
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think’ that the Mariy&r here mentioned Eire only the 
Maurysa el KouknTi who came Into prominence some 
rime in the fifth century A.D. Eul the weight of 
evidence both direct end circumstantial, seems to 
incline strongly in favour of the former view. 

In these passages then there is a clear reference 
to a mighty invasion to the Smith Indian Kingdoms by 
ihc northern Moriyar in the course of which tfiev had 
to hew down a mountain that stood in their way and 
carve a passage for their war-chariots. This grand 
exploit of theirs is mentioned and commemorated In all 
the four extracts quoted above. The other facts con- 
nected with this invasion mentioned in them are. that 
the invaders were celebrated chariot-warriors, that 
their chariots were adorned with victorious banners, 
that their umhrrllit. one 0 : die insignia of sovereignly, 
was as lofty flf, the sky, that this expedition was under- 
taken ty p«t down the Muliflr king who had refused 
to eifbtnvt to the Konar who had on a former occasion 
defeated in a pitched battle all the hostile forces of the 
South arrayed against them, and that the Vadnkar 
served in this expedition as their vanguard. What is 
of more interest 5 5 that in one of them (the second 
extract above) the invaders a ns designated the new 
Moriy-ar. 

These several incidents unmistakably indicate that 
the invasion was by Lite mighty anny of a victorious 
emperor for die purpose of bringing down ei rs- 
taleitrant ruler of a South. Indian principality who 
alone had refused submission when all others had been 
vanquished and overthrown by the Kosar fig h Li rig 

iHirtory ef thl TfltnUt, pp. R21-6: Pmiit FBgluua Aiyinpar, 
OiYfls-Ai'npii'i'uridu- (FurlfJ.K 1?J£. p 16j H". Ttit Pnr.ijif Ftp? emitted 
this, portion in the so:ocd edition, oS his v.-.-fc. 
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evidently under the banner of the Imperial Mauryas. 
Who these Kosari and Vadukar were who form- 
ed part of the imperial forces? Were they- atli-63 
or mercenaries? It ls difficult lo ascertain beyond 
doubt J3ut the allusion in one and die same passage 
not only to the fabulous wealth of the Wanda — ■un- 
doubtedly a king of die Nands line — but also to 
the MorSyar invasion' by the author M Imull an ir, hears 
die weight of die evidence lliat these fads were connect- 
ed by Some association of ideas hi the inErulof the author. 
Now what other connection could diere he except that 
the Maury as were the immediate successors to the 
throne and empire, nn'd inheritors of Lhe power and 
wealth of die Nandas? That this Nanda to whose 
vast hciard of weidth Mfiiiifllanhr here makes such 
pointed reference is the Imperial MagarLba Nanda, is 
cle&r from another poem of his where also the wealth 
of Nnnda is eulogistical Ly mentioned: 

]'iI]iil!;u] :i :ii;nlrt 'j r 1 pt 1 r K'anda.r 

firniiku rnu'il* tmBtk-fcfif'fBf 

r.irrr.r.l.ir ItannJn r. i - i : v : i i": kcllSi 

—Altsm, 2lSS, ilSniibjjL' 

"Ts it the wealth hnarded by the Nandas and kept 
in their capital Fatall (modern Patna) bin. swept away 
ond submerged later cm hy the floods of the Ganges?" 

Pandit M. Eaghava Aiyangar agrees with diis 
interpretation. To me this passage la significant in 
marc than one respect. This literary reference 
to the floods of the Ganges, a fact support- 
ed by archaeological evidence 1 is further corroborated 

1 I Eravt si'.Lrnilicd a SftBti £□ JlC KoSat, Tfarf £twf ia[ jtilirA 
nlifi'iT'i ffiftarj, to th* AH -’nr. in Onmli] Ctm f gJi im , Patna, l9flD. 

*A!w itt. 2SJ, 

1 Vide An, Rep,, 1912-33, pp. 55- fill r ]93i-l4. pp. 4S-74; tBWj, 
pp. 4S-46. 
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by an independent testimony. Haraprasld fi&stri 
writes: "Buddba-gtiosa says in his commentary that 
RiLrirEha predicted the destruction of PjUaEiputra by fire, 
fiend gnd fend. So it seema that before his time, i.e,, 
m the third and fourth centuries there, were destructive 
fires, destructive inundations and internal strifes which 
is very posaib-Ee in periods of anarchy, 1 ^ !n SLi*n- 
marisityg briefly the synthesis publisised its tlie Annual 
Reports or the Archeological Survey, Bengal Circle, 
D. B. Spooner remarks thus: “The fact that we observe 
a belt of virgin soil some eight feet thick distributed 
evenly over the floor appears to me susceptible of only 
One explanation, namely, that the building was flooded 
white it stood intact, it was at all events buried to 
this depth, or its disjecta lK^wfira most certainly have 
lain upon the floor, Whether this burial was due to 
flood or to some other cause, is not a question of much 
archeological interest, but I assume Ll was by flood, 
because the soil h Canges silt and virgin, 

CF A flnad of this sort is evidenced by another 
ancient monument not far from here. When General 
Cunningham- dug down around the Aioka column which 
sLill stand? at Bakbra in Muzaffarpor he sound that 
five feet of the buried shaft was covered bv a virgin 
siL: which he attributed himself to flood, and his state- 
ment has not been challenged so far as I am aware. 
But if there was in early rimes a flood like this at 
Bakhra, what was there to prevent its sweeping over 
Patna, too? T know of no high land between the sites. 

“But flood or no flood, it is at all events certain 
that the Maury an building was buried with eight feet 



LJ.B.Q.R.S., Vol. VT, If. E, 
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of earth over Hi floor lie fore the fire occurred which 
finally destroyed it, 

“That fiiis was the medium of this final catastrophe, 
ail evidences indicate iniatlifi’y. The thick carped of 
black ash and charcoal which lay like a paLI over the 
whoEe site below the bottoms of the Gupla waks, is 
proof of this fact obvious enough lor any child, to read, 
[uid it is equally obvious that these ashes cannot be 
due to any burning of lKe Gupta sLnicuires. Other- 
wise how could they lie so uniformly underneath the 
lowest foundations of these buildings ? If, however, 
they cannot be of Gupta dAte, or rather if they cannot 
appertain to the Gtiptfc stratum* they must, by the simple 
law of alternative, appertain to the only other level of 
occupation traceable at this site, namely the Matiryan 
stratum/" 

There call then be no doubt that the Nandas men- 
tioned by MSmfllan&r could be none oihrr than the 
famous line of the Nan da kings who rtigned it Pltati 
or Pataliputra and tha? Lite Morhar or the now Mvri- 
yar as they are railed were the armies of the Maufvan 
King Gandragupta who succeeded to the throne of the 
Nandas or some one of his lineal successors- From 
the evident gusto with which Maruulanar in marc than 
one place refers to the magnificent wealth of the 
Natldsis and lhe martial enterprise of die Mauryas 
where the subject of the isoenis does not call for it, it 
h siHc to surmise that these incidents should have been 
of no diatziiL occurrence, and therefore fresh in the 
memory of the poet. Now' if we could from other 
sources of information ascertain even approximately 
the time of MSmtUandr it would certainly set this quea- 



/.Hh-HiiJ Krftrt IS 13-14, p- *17- 
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tkm at rest, but ttsifortqnaLely the materials are too 
meagre to arrive at arty definite conclusion/ 



The next point to Maaiinc is the rc-sult y£ this 
invasion. The result was indeed far-reaching. The 
Mauryaui empire expanded a good deal southward. 
The temtory up to the frontiers of Lhe cfiief Tamil 
kingdom came direct under the Mauryan sway, at Least 
during the reign of BindiiSira, if ttQt earlier. Thig 
is evident from the A token Fuiarg and Rgckg at the 
main road leading to the South (perhaps the Dnk-siw- 
patha oi Sanskrit literature ) as well as at Goofy and 
Kalh'tga, Another result but more important than 
this was the alliance between the Empire and the Tatu.il 
etiitcs in the South- According to the wiaH-pnlfl theory 
of the Kaatailya the neighbouring state is supposed to 
be a potential enemy, if not a natural enemy. The 
time of Aiika must have beco the heyday y£ the teach- 
ings of the Artkasastra. For literary tradition 
whether Rrabiuamical, Buddhist, or Jaina makes 
Kautaiya-Canskya as the minister of Caj Ldragnpta, and 
S indusara ,. 1 Be that as It may, die influence of the 
AflkcdUsircl must have been great and profound. In 

vTIr!. fact *£ ilha ftucd of Uh Sanet-s ^eepii^ e«r P&lufc id &£ cl.h— 

Licdratl: i~ 7 ortar.rr. EC. a. 'iItj.Iic.L l£ Eid ith Lndiuc, h:! .cr;. f'br Lt litn L u : l 
cvinitmncfl hr ?hft Tirr.-I post Ubitil j.nir , fr-r.i O.iitn.R jhiifi's rtal.?-- 

mmi tti# f-urf mint lijvt wear red if(*f Mefe'i liras, jnd from Sjvmrm'fi 
‘tjuirminivyii -.if i hr Lhe fir' Brail list-. ^ro'*Ci:. out at Icaas hefart 

Lt: epatf] ill Ule Gufjia. Tli'-t ::iaj; Lhen five due Id nni".K the iLilr 
c£ this pc«t rji'.gfil? Etc ir.ar he add iu tiavs :l.ni n ih-f d iidwcMi 

T5. C. =jnd 3M A.D. But nil jcftrcncc ttJ the Vftnbx 
snii |-k sUhibS I«£ndi lg lltc fi?C nC'dtill maj' iildUsi 513 IQ AikU'l linn 
Lei l lie 'Oil | : r - ■ 1 * L 111* tLiiiTyar. ef-c’i 'it iJCrtipi rut Ear rrim n. 
See alM tjL nUr 'i JTfudiM lV; Tgicii! Ltrcrafiur uni fliftarj £ E'j.VX] , 
ikj. ixhlic 

1 Tlrir-llSii ESdccfncr), p. BPj Hcnucatidra, t-'eri^rfa Puram 
(BiibL . ludtM& Cm *5 VIII. el. -hi ff. 
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spite of this we f in d that in practice the neighbours 
were, allies of the empire, the represcotatim of the 
tatter opening liospitals for mail and beast even in 
those tern Dorics. Hits indirectly demonstrates that 
these small statea ftdflKrtrl edged in a nay die superior- 
ity, if not the suzerainty, of the Mfiniyan emperor. 
The invasion opened further the possibility of s strong 
Tamil king overreaching' -his enemies in the far north. 
Three centuries later we hear of Ceran ^eognttuvin 
carrying his amis as fai an die Ganges and returning 
victorioisEiy- In much Later times another Tamil king 
Lt&jendra kd his amy to the north tired by ambiLion 
Lo be the paramount master of all earth. it equally 
opened possibilities for a strung North Indian mier to 
spread his sway over the distant south. We know' 
from history Malik Ki£ul ,J s invasion of Fcnir.BuEar 
India and his march through Lite Tamil kingdom as 
far south as RamelwAratm 1 Not only, was 
therefore, the dakfitfapethit a ccnittiercia] route 
far easy and frequent intercourse as suggested by the 
ArthaJistra* hut also a military route by which armies 
of the South and the North passed to and fro. It 
formed die great highway fur Asuku Lo broadcast his 
imperial policy. Its importance even io much later 
times as in the days of die East India Company can Ck 
B een by a reference to F. H. Scotfs military routes in 
his .RflscftJ i.'t flie fVfCthjuJQ of India,' 
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Sec ii. THE LIMITS OF THE EM EIRE IN HINDUSTAN 

I'. is thug definite chat ati South India beyond the 
Vindhyas, barring of tours-e the Tamil kingdoms* was 
included in the Manryan empire under Asoka.. 1 l 
would be equally interesting to know whether Lberc Ls 
evidence to show dial, oh Hindustan was under the 
Magadhau away. Among the places mentioned under 
his dominion are Fatal ijnura, KhaJutika, parrota, 1 
KoiAiisbi, Luniminigrama, Ujjain. Takkh.ixilri, Stivurna- 
giii an d Kahhga, The records of ITiuen Tsiars^ liear 
out the fact that Kashmir was also a member od the 
Empire^ That the Empire c* bended in die north as 
far as the HiLniiayatt region is also seen from the Rock 
Edict XllI where there is a reference to llie Nahba.- 
pantis or Nabh&kftS- That the Tafjd and Nepal were 
also part Lind parcel of the Empire i;; obvious from the 
Rdnmiiudci and NEgliva Pillars ami from Lhc m<nm- 
inents at LaJitapatati respectively. That Llcn^nL and 
possibly Assam were included in the Magadhaji Empire 
is evident from different sources. Though there is 
not ar.y definite Leslimony to include Aaaarnj there is 
no denying die fact that Bengal formed an Integra E 
part of the Empire. The Dwyavadiina and the 
records of Fliucs] Taiang who noticed the monuments 
of Aioka at Tamralipti, Karnasuvurna, Samatata and 

1 K.H'y.ij. i.’.ri ;i!.U rataftjili refer 1-.i lliii 3iill as KJiaI*lika parvaSa 
(AfakftjLAfjp I, ii, 2.) , Tt* e*itw! hill or a part nf ii ii I>r, ft. K. 
Mitaksfg aurfilLliy O'lUnitfl, p 235 li) ClWt n> tin known liB Gm rath BKir i 

u it trident Iran tht HiUijffnmphfi (Si-t JincripSioiJ ml Khirs-velit 
aiil llsj Lihtr ni!9Ci ijiLii>na Aii.-i.iu UktC vna ;i tiuiir : . lti :jt liami 
m ■= .■■':■ r:l i r ci: ar. Jcicdpthm in. llic L.urr.nj-i 1C'' mvn at tk ■ Barabir Kill:. 
It came r ,-j b± run* a I'rr.varri hill. >"uw ihii hill it wnii knewn as 
Bsillw rii'i fan Wining a cuirIilt af cavt laKrijAiuiH 

*Wpnnr^ Val, I, pp. 167-7 If rp, #i]j'aJdrari$u>; pf Kalb? r>fl !, ji. IS, 
*J. by M. A, 3?dji. Si-yit-te, f, p. IMS. 




